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two Cermanys? 


Read what J. A. Spender says about 


Sir Evelyn Wrench’s book, ‘‘I Loved Germany”’: 








“Is there a Germany we can love, or only a 
Germany which we must abominate and resist 
to the death ? 





Is there a German people as distinct from its 
rulers who would feel and act very much as 
others do if they were released from their 
present thraldom ? 


LULL ALLL ALPE RLEEAC 


Or are they all, or the great majority of them, 
the willing agents of the tyranny under which 
they are living ? 

This is the question which Sir Evelyn Wrench 
raises in this very interesting boek—a question 
of immense importance to the whole world. 
No one could have a better title to offer an 
opinion on it.” 


That is why people are reading 


A Lwed Germany 


by SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


At all libraries & booksellers 12 6 net. 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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GREAT EVENTS 


ro period of so-called quiescence is over. Herr 
Hitler has struck, and the early predictions that he 
would prove to have made his first capital blunder may 
soon prove well-founded. Events are succeeding one 
another so swiftly on Norwegian soil and round the 
Norwegian coasts that comment on them here would 
be belated before it was printed. But enough is already 
known to demonstrate the foolhardiness of the Germans 


in challenging the Royal Navy in its own element. The 
importance of the part played by Norway herself in 
her own defence calls for unstinted recognition. Her 


own small navy and her coastal batteries appear to 
have accounted for no fewer than three German 
cruisers, and it must fall chiefly to her army to clear 
her territory of the very limited forces Germany has 
been able to land there from sea or air. That operation 
has still to be carried out, but the Government’s 
courageous proclamation to the people ensures a resist- 
ance which gives every promise of being effective. 

As to the task before the Allies, its importance is 
beyond all emphasis. On strategic grounds it is 
imperative that Germany shall be denied the use of 
Norway as a base for submarine attacks on our 
shipping and air attacks on our ports. We may be 
confident that she will be denied it. But there is 
another side to that. Germany has chosen to drag 
Norway into war. Norway has accepted the challenge, 
and her ports and aerodromes are now potential bases 
against Germany, not against Britain. It is our business 





first to consolidate that advantage and then exploit it 
to the utmost. It will not be easy. The power of 
Germany’s air-fleet is immense, and if the Allies keep 
German ships and German troops from Norway, they 
cannot keep German aeroplanes off. They can only 
meet them in battle, and judging from the results of 
recent combats on the Western Front and over Scotland, 
the prospect can be awaited without apprehension. One 
thing at any rate is certain, and there is no danger of 
its being ignored in either London or Paris: Norway 
must be rescued at almost any cost. That is at this 
moment the first and dominating necessity 

If the Allies succeed in Norway, perhaps whether 
they do or not, a new and critical phase of the war 
may be very near. An attack in the West seems probable, 
and precedent suggests that it will fall first on a small 
neutral State, either Holland or Belgium, striving 
scrupulously to maintain its neutrality but resolved at 
all costs to defend it. It is a terrible prospect for the 
Dutch and Belgians. The Nazi method—Gestapo, 
ruthless censorship, concentration camps—is already 
in full operation in unresisting Denmark, Every 
neutral knows what to look for, whether it yields to 
Germany or resists her. But both countries are well 
defended, and the addition of anything up to a million 
trained troops to the forces opposing Germany will not 
enhance her prospects of success. In the easy matter of 
attacking neutrals the initiative must necessarily rest 
with Germany. But it will not rest with her everywhere. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK i 
, reductlo 
WO votes cast by the Senate of the United States in the and pressure is being brought to bear on the leaders of a st 
past week are of considerable domestic and external collective farmers to get better results. Pravda, Pie, fp a WOr 
importance. On April 5th, by a margin small but sufficient, of the Communist Party, says that the new decree wij, giminishe: 
the Senate continued for three years the authority of the to reduce the prices of food and raw materials, Tha, g ifness 20 
Administration to conclude reciprocal trade treaties with course, is its object—to get a better yield, avert Scary absence. 
any foreign country willing to enter into one. It was under and so reduce prices. The change is due to the fact ty stich ar 
this authority that the treaty, as important psychologically methods hitherto employed have failed, in collective fy» gmtation 
as commercially, between the United States and the United ing, to produce the supplies which the Government nee sfecting 
Kingdom was concluded in 1938, and the extension of the of worke 
authority was a notable political victory for the President The Anglo-French Task in Education dort 
and Secretary Hull—particularly the latter, for he has, ever Lord De La Warr’s last task before he moved from » ser 
me bs = - as eager of pies aaa ——— Board of Education to the Office of Works was a vise » “4 Th 
o reduce trade barriers wherever possible. In the same ; =r e snicte > he 
week the Senate Military Affairs nance again by a pines te —. = = —— a Pe Anglo-Freai as in 
majority narrow but adequate, declined to interfere with petty portion: pergeestics nt See ee wi 
the decision of the United States military authorities to porter sna Ps ey Gg cigeenrs ae Decen 
make available the latest types of American army aircraft ee oe ne ee ee The « 
be administration and other spheres of activity, are to be cop. - 
for purchase by the Allies. Though little attention has plete, education cannot be left out—indeed, it may well b Lord 
been paid to it, this was a decision of major importance. the foundation on which everything else must be built k subject 
(The corresponding committee in the House of Representa- his address on “The Common Task” at the Sorbonne Ly: stage C3 
tives had already cast a similar vote.) Domestically it De La Warr said that he had already appointed a permane: and pre 
represents another victory for the Administration, externally committee at the Board of Education, assisted by distin operatic 
a considerable accession of strength to the Allies. American guished Frenchmen, to keep the question of promoting of inde 
opinion is both critical and isolationist, but in the last french studies in Britain under constant review: th perform 
resort it is moved by one deep conviction—that Germany encouragement of an understanding of French history a oo‘ 
must not win this war. culture is to become a permanent part of British education ol 
a . He spoke especially of the importance of the teaching ¢ “- 
Britain and Dutch Trade adesacn. This cannot be too peter emphasised The = 
The publication by the Dutch Government of decrees was a time before the last war when the text-books used “+ | 
giving effect to the Anglo-Dutch trade treaty signed last schools in the United States served to plant in the minds ¢ he 2 
month shows how useful an instrument the treaty may be young Americans a lasting impression of English tyranny x Sian 
in tightening the blockade of Germany. Following the revealed in the policy of Lord North. All danger of any. way 
precedent set in the last war the Dutch Government has thing like that must be removed between us and Franc sical 
approved the creation of an official organisation known as as 
the General Netherlands Imports Centre, to which goods Trade with the Balkans -_ 
will be shipped directly. The Allied Governments under- The announcement of the Government’s intention to st “a 
take that goods consigned to the centre shall be passed up an English commercial corporation to assist in th ret 
through their contraband control without detention or delay, development of British trade with the Balkans synchronised ia 
the centre, on its part, undertaking that there shall be no with the arrival in this country of the British diplomatic ray 
re-export to Germany of various categories of goods, notably representatives from Turkey, Hungary and the four Balka ars 
foodstuffs, textiles and rubber, consigned to them under States. Though the conference at the Foreign Office ha tease | 
licence. The arrangement has been well received in Holland, doubtless covered the whole field of Balkan affairs, it is the audit 
on the ground that contraband interference will be reduced economic aspect that at the moment looms largest. Germany | 
to a minimum and the normal trade of the country will is applying every sort of pressure, economic and political, t The 
continue on normal lines. Germany is critical, and is secure an extension of her trade in South-Eastern Europe t 
examining the situation to discover whether the decrees the point where she would have a stranglehold. She is ready h 
“can be considered compatible with Holland’s obligations enough to offer high prices, but she pays only in marks thi = 
as a neutral.” The phrase has an ominous sound, and the can be exchanged for German goods, with which the Balkan se 
answer given to the question raised will no doubt depend, markets are nearly saturated. The trading company which ae 
not at all on what Germany really thinks about Holland’s the British Government is financing is not created with the — 
observance of her neutrality, but on how far it may suit object merely of buying to frustrate Germany—such oper -s 
Germany’s plans to violate it. No light will be thrown _ tions belong to the sphere of the Minister of Economic Wa- . 
on that except by the unfolding of events. fare. Its function is to promote genuine trade presenting ao 
financial risks which the private trader will not generally ats 
The Soviet Government and the Farmers undertake. It will promote the marketing of raw material i 
Agriculture, which after all is the basic industry in Soviet from the Empire as well as manufactures from Gre# a i 
Russia, has never ceased to be the thorn in the flesh of the Britain. There is much that the Balkans used to obtain ies 
Russian Communist system. In another effort to extract through Germany that can no longer be had from her, and oars 
from the collective farms larger supplies of grain and Under war conditions there are great opportunities for i to t 
vegetables for the State the Government has issued a new Creasing our purchases from them. nin 
decree altering the basis of the farmers’ enforced contribu- larg 
tions. Hitherto the tax has been levied pro rata on the sown ‘—The Human Machine in War-Time pai 
area of each farm, but henceforward the contribution will There will be no excuse for a repetition of many tru 
be fixed, in relation to the total area of arable land, whether the mistakes which were made in the employment of labout rev 
it was planned to be sown or not. Under this scheme the during the last war. “ Emergency Report No. 1,” just pub- But 
farmer theoretically will have no choice but to produce the lished by the Industrial Health Research Board’s Medical she 
amount of grain, vegetables, fodder and hay required by the Research Council, shows that the human being must be sin 
State over and above what he may require for himself. The studied at least as carefully as the machine if the best wa 





Government declares its intention of providing tractors and results are to be got out of him. The assumption that if 
other machinery for economic cultivation on a large scale, one unit of work can be done in an hour, six units can b& 
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in six hours is disproved by experience. Excessively The Week in Parliament 


gone 2 
* pours of work do not pay. In ome case mentioned Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: It is not easy to 
seduction of the weekly working hours of a group of men describe Tuesday’s proceedings in the House of Commons. 
so 58 to 51 actually increased the output by 22 per cent. Members listened grimly to the Prime Minister’s terse and 
f day that is too long the output per hour ypadorned narrative of events which were already familiar. 










rs of 4 
be aap 2 working 3 ive h d bad lighting also increas : 
wil giminishes. mecenenes py: an . Ig a a re rere The prevailing temper was unmistakable. Now that the war 
Thar, fy ines oa = 7 oS oe Tous" appeared to be commencing in deadly earnest, all parties felt 
a yisence. ‘There are other subtler causes of inefficiency hat it must be waged on our side with far greater vigour 
fact ig which are well ~— vee Ae poy | mean pes and with all the resources in our power. Mr. Attlee and 
Ve fay. imitation and = ss a 2% Ste Brac’, Sir Archibald Sinclair did not say much, for there was little 
t needs afecting the spirits an the output of a whete department 14 say. They made it clear, however, that speedy and 
“Sf ¢ workers. Sunday rest and ordinary holidays should not effective aid must be given to Norway. In recent weeks there 





Nothing is to be gained by straining have been signs of a cleavage of opinion between those who 





le interfered w ith. 







































_ ie body or the mind of the worker beyond a certaia point. wee anxious to find some part of Europe where the struggle 
fom tefl soon there will be no unused reserves of labour to fall back coutd be actively pursued and those who preferred the siege 
Visit MM on, The worn-out worker will not be.replaceable as he tactics so far employed. The difference has now been 
Freud yas in the evil days before the Factory Acts. resolved by the march—or should one say the stampede?— 
3S whic of events. If Norway were to go the way of Denmark 
the mi Decency on the Stage without any considerable aid being given by the Allies, the 
Colon The conference next week between representatives of the effect on world opinion would be disastrous. This view is 
. i. Lord Chamberlain and the London County Council on the universally held at Westminster. Other neutrals might be 
it ; sibject of decency—or more properly indecency—on the shocked by German ruthlessness, but they would none the 
gee can only lead to effective results if theatrical managers less be impressed by German efficiency. Considerations of 
Lew and prom sters are called into the discussion and their co- this kind carry great weight with the rank and file of M.P.s 
_— operation frankly sought. There is no satisfactory definition on both sides, and they are waiting anxiously to learn what 
dist of indecency. and though at one end of the scale there are counterstrokes the Government intends to deliver. 
_— performances which are obviously and manifestly decent and * * * x 
Mv be at the other performances of which the reverse is as certainly There seems to be no special disposition to criticise the 
“atin there exists a wide intermediate field in which the Ministry in general or the Admiralty in particular. It is 
ng decision as to what is and is not undesirable is toa large generally felt that, in conditions of low visibility, it was 
Then fy extent a matter of individual taste. Nudity is no evil in practically impossible to prevent a few individual German 
ed itself, but it can be so treated as to make it a very real evil. vessels making their way to Norwegian ports. Nevertheless, 
ds ff tS Mot satistactory that girls should be induced by economic the effect of these happenings on our domestic politics is 
aie Mesure to expose as much of their bodies as possible, nor ikely to be considerable. Almost certainly less will be 
= o audience should be attracted by the prospect of seeing heard of complaints arising from the minor discomforts and 
me as much nt ty on the stage as the law permits. ' But the snconveniences occasioned by the war. There is also likely 
"@& difficulty of tightening up the law by giving it greater to be an intensified demand for a genuine reorganisation 
definition is considerable, and the difficulty of securing con- of the Government. It is argued that even Mr. Churchill 
ep Nictions under more rigorous legislation might be no less. cannot be expected to sit for long hours in the War Cabinet 
, But moral laxity is not an imaginary evil, and it is a special while at the same time directing the day-to-day and hour-to- 
_. danger in war-time. The need, therefore, is the greater for hour operations of his department. Many of those who sat 
Kr the creation of a wholesome—which does not mean a prudish through the Finnish debate have retained the impression that 
™ B narrow-minded—public opinion in this matter, in some there was unnecessary slowness in coming to important 
te provincial centres more than in London. So-called “strip- decisions. Now it is clear that such delay must at all costs 
ie tease” turns are open to more objection than so-called be avoided, and the demand, so frequently reiterated by 
: nudity. So is much of the dialogue heard in music-halls. Sir Archibald Sinclair and others, for a small War Cabinet, 
c freed from departmental duties, is rapidly growing. 
“f The Unemployment Fund Surplus = 2 os 
i It was expecied that the Labour Party would raise objec- A few back-benchers, greatly daring, ventured to take part 
‘ons to the recommendations made by the Unemployment in the discussion on Tuesday. Mr. Gallacher, oblivious of 
the record of the Soviet Government, dilated on the general 





Insurance Committee as to the disposal of the Fund’s accu- 


mulated balance of £57 millions. The Committee, it will be futility of war. Mr. Maxton pointed out that it was the 


remembered, took the view that there is sure to be severe pacific small nations who had up till now been the principal 
unemployment after the war for which reserves ought to sufferers. Mr. Mander asked whether any information was 
be held, and therefore made no recommendations for an available regarding the landings at Bergen and Narvik and 
increase in the rate of benefit, except to dependent children, suggested that, as in the Finnish case, steps should be taken 
using the balance for debt-repayment and reserve. The to obtain a formal verdict from the League of Nations con- 
main criticisms of this proposal were, firstly, that the Govern- demning this latest act of aggression. Finally, Sir Richard 
ment ought to plan ahead, so that there is no disastrous fall Acland urged Ministers to be consistent and not to condone 
in employment after the war, and, secondly, that even if in the Far East actions of the same character as those which 
there were such a fall the Fund ought not to be used as a they censured and opposed in Europe. The value of these 
main line of defence against a national cataclysm. In regard interventions is naturally a matter of opinion. Possibly some 
to the history of the dole and the insolvency of the Fund of them did not serve any very useful purpose, though 
nine years ago the Labour Party has not a good record. The Mr. Mander’s queries were certainly pertinent. Nevertheless, 
large debt bequeathed in those improvident days ought to be it is unfortunate that on such occasions the die-hard element 
paid otf as soon as the finances of the Fund permit. It is cannot exercise a little more restraint. At times they appear 
true that as long as expenditure over a long period exceeds to resent anything in the way of criticism. 

revenue the profit in general ought to be reflected in benefits. * . = * 

But the principles of true insurance demand that the future 
should be taken into account as well as the present; and 
since the improvement in the position of the Fund last year 
was certainly due to war conditions, it is equitable that the 
balance sould be kept to meet post-war unemployment. 
















The secret session to discuss the economic blockade has 
been postponed until next week. There was widespread 
surprise when the Prime Minister agreed to it in the first 
place, for he has not in the past been favourably disposed to 
debates in camera. 















THE WAR’S 


T HE seizure of Denmark and Norway, by the same 

methods as marked as the seizure of Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, demonstrates once more the folly 
of supposing that there is any crime which Nazi 
Germany is incapable of committing. The precise 
reasons for the new stroke are not yet clear. The sug- 
gestion that it was a reply to the laying of British mine- 
fields in Norwegian territorial waters on Monday is 
patently false. As the Prime Minister said in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, not only must the 
operations against Norway have been in preparation 
for months, they must actually have been in process of 
execution before a word had been heard about the mine- 
laying. But though the German invasion could have 
had no relation to that particular British move there had 
been general talk—a great deal too much general talk— 
about what were described as strong measures to be 
taken against the Scandinavian neutrals ever since the 
meeting of the Supreme Council of the Allies in London 
on March 29th. There is no reason to believe that the 
Allies ever intended to occupy an inch of Norwegian 
soil, and no projects attributed to them provide a par- 
ticle of excuse for Germany’s latest act of brigandage, 
but the lapse of time between the Allied decision and its 
execution, and the freedom with which its contemplated 
execution was discussed, may very well have deter- 
mined the moment for the delivery of a blow that would 
have fallen sooner or later in any case. 

It has fallen now, and the situation so created must 
be faced, It is a situation still developing, and no one 
can tell yet where its consequences may end. Denmark, 
the only one of the Scandinavian States which responded 
favourably last year to Herr Hitler’s proposal for a non- 
aggression pact with Germany, is now German in 
everything but name. The whole of it is in German 
hands, and the plunder of the country’s rich store of 
foodstuffs and petrol reserves is in full swing. While 
the operations against Norway are the ostensible excuse 
for the occupation of Denmark a precisely opposite 
theory is almost equally tenable. For, except that it 
enables Germany to stop the supply of iron-ore to 
Britain through Narvik and gives her air and sub- 
marine bases nearer than her own to our shores, it is 
hard to see what gains she receives for this latest out- 
rage commensurate with the disadvantages entailed. 
But that, like many other questions, must remain 
unanswered till the fate of Sweden, and the part, if any 
designed for Russia, are disclosed. Meanwhile we must 
reckon with the facts we know. 

The German operations of last Monday met with a 
success that need cause no surprise. Denmark was 
obviously capable of no resistance. To move German 
troops across her territory was as simple a matter as to 
move them across Saxony. Denmark was always there 
for Germany to work her will with when she chose, 
and no amount of armament could conceivably have 
saved her. How far Germany will use the country as 
an air-base remains to be seen, but it is idle to imagine 
that regard for Denmark’s nominal independence will 
restrain the Germans from any act in which there may 
be military advantage. The full story of the seizure 
of the Norwegian ports has still to be told. The Allied 
navies were operating off the Norwegian coasts, as is 
shown by the sinking of a German troopship and other 
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vessels on Monday evening. In spite of that al the 
chief ports on the Western coast, as well as Oslo, Which 
minefields made quite inaccessible to Allied Warship, 
were occupied rapidly-by the Germans according ty 
programme. Much of this was the work of armed 
seamen from apparently inoffensive German Vessels 
which passed through Norwegian territorial waters, and 
berthed in Norwegian harbours, unsuspected and yp. 
impeded, The British Navy is not to blame for jx 
inability to prevent that, or the arrival of supporting 
forces carried by air. The number of German warshin. 
in the ports in question, and the means by which the 
got there is another matter, on which judgement hy 
better be suspended till our information is more ampk 
Sudden though the attack on Norway was, the like. 
hood of it had always been recognised, and the Suprem 
War Council must be assumed to have had all its plan 
for a counter-stroke ready. Whatever his ultima 
objective Herr Hitler has taken a considerable risk. 7) 
transport an army of occupation even across the com. 
paratively narrow waters of the Skagerrak and keep j 
supplied is a precarious undertaking, In spite of th 
mines in the Skagerrak Germany’s sea-communication 
with Norway are in serious danger from Allied 
attack, and the naval losses she sustained in the firg 
twenty-four hours of the operations diminish serious) 
the strength of a navy which when the war opened wa 
less than a fourth of the size of the combined Allied 
fleets. The immediate question is whether the landing. 
parties by which the Norwegian harbours have been 
occupied can be reinforced in time to resist the attack 
which the Allied navies must inevitably deliver. Much, 
in that respect, will depend on whether, and how reso- 
lutely, the Norwegians organise resistance themselves, 
If their Government holds to its first decision to accept 
Germany’s challenge to war a great deal may be don 
by destroying railways and bridges to cut the commut- 
cations on which the movement of German troops mus 
very largely depend. Oslo is the only considerable 
railway-centre in the country, and the Germans hold it, 
but its importance becomes negligible if the lines 
radiating from it are cut at strategic points. 

The economic and political consequences of Ger- 
many’s new crime must be reckoned with seriously. So 
far as Denmark is concerned we shall lose bacon, butter 
and eggs. representing about half her exportable surplus, 
the other half going already to Germany and one or two 
other countries. That will benefit Germany and no 
gravely disturb us, for such events as have now happened 
had always been allowed for, and no undue reliance was 
placed on Danish imports. We shall lose also our expott 
trade, which was considerable, with both countries. The 
Swedish ore traffic to Britain through Nar vik will cease, 
but so will the ore-traffic to Germany, for Norwegiat 
territorial waters will no longer give protection to it. 
If Sweden is involved other considerations will arise. 
In any case the Baltic timber and pulp trade will end, 
so far as it has not ended already, and the paper situ 
tion here will become the more acute. 

All this is on the assumption, which it mi 
be hoped is premature, that Germany will continue 
to dominate Norway, and possibly Sweden, 100. 
Actually the naval strength of the Allies should 
enable them to react vigorously and with effec 
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winst an enemy which has embarked on an enter- 
a depending largely on sea-communication. Both 
‘out and speed are imperative. A demonstration 
vigv 












all th at once more the Allies were powerless to rescue 
»s Which neutral victim of Germany's lawless violence 
ships vould have disastrous effects on the attitude of the 
ding to mining European neutrals, and hardly less on 


Into the details of the 





hat of the United States. 














Vessel babe Allied strategy it would obviously he improper 
TS; and enter, and in any case quite purposeless, since events 
nd we 

for j 

POrting 

arship, 

b they 

Mt had ONTHS have passed since the country became 
ampk, 9 4/2 conscious of the fact that intensive production 
likej. #§ of food upon our own soil is one of the major factors 
prem: fy in the waging of total war, It has needed no great 
plans fg efort of the imagination to see the hugeness of the 
tima [ problem of feeding a population hitherto so largely 
. Ty ff dependent on imported food, when shipping is needed 
com. for carrying troops and war material, when the speed 





of movement is diminished by the convoy system, and 































cep it 
if . when some foreign supplies, such as those from 
ations Denmark, are already cut off by enemy action. The 
Allieg [ more food we can produce at home the more shipping 
- fir [Ewe shall have available for other purposes. The simplest 
ously considerations of safety demand the maximum produc- 
1 wa ff tion at home even at great cost. Agriculture is one of 
lied HE our main lines of defence. 
ding. Conscious of this fact, and of the terrible neglect 
been if from which agriculture has suffered in the last twenty 
acks If years, the country has been encouraged to think in terms 
uch, & of “digging for victory,” or ploughing for it. But 
eso IB digging in itself is not enough, nor ploughing. Sir 
Ives, § Reginald Dorman-Smith may attain his immediate object 
cept ff in inducing the farmers, under the stimulus of patriotism 
lone and guaranteed prices, to put an additional two million 
uni- acres under the plough. But is it certain that the crops 
aust most needed will be grown on them, or that the tractors, 
ible  threshing-machines and other implements needed at the 
| it,  peak-load period will be available, or that there will be 
nes § labour? Grave doubts have been expressed by experts 
on all these points. But even if these were removed, 
er- | they are not, the greater part of the problem remains 
§) untouched. Even mere important than the new 
ter ploughing up of land is the economic use of the existing 
ys, | wable lands, and of the marginal land, once cultivated, 
~) @ %W in poor pasture. This is not a time at which the 
ot | Government can afford to say “ leave it to the farmers.” 
ed @ Even if the farmers had the necessary knowledge, 
4s @ ‘Xperience and resources, it would still be necessary to 
nt @ give them exact information as to what it is, when 
y¢ & Calanced against imports, that the country most needs. 
2 § On the agricultural front it is as unreasonable to “ leave 
n @ “to the farmers ” as it would be to leave the direction 
, § ° military operations to junior officers. 
. The country cannot afford to go on with a policy 
, @ which is not scientific, or comprehensive, or even 
. § “dequately thought out within the narrow limits of its 
avowed objectives. Not another moment ought to be 
y § (ost in doing what should have been done in the first 
» & Weeks of the war, if not earlier—namely, in ascertaining 





exactly what are the tasks which the farmer is required 
0 shoulder. This depends on knowledge which only 
scientific experts are competent to provide. They, and 
they alone, can state what are the nutritive elements 
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may have disclosed them before these lines appear. That 
Iceland, which is intensely pro-British, and the Faroe 
Islands, will be taken under a British protection very 
different in character from the German, now that the 
Denmark to which they are attached is under German 
domination, is a safe presumption, For the rest we 


must await developments, both by sea and land, quite 
certainly not confined to Scandinavia, with sober confi- 
dence, but with minds tempered to meet the adversities 
with which any successes will inevitably alternate. 





required to keep the population in good condition, and 
what these elements are when translated into terms of 
food, When we know the tonnage of different kinds 
of food required experts again must step in to decide 
which can most advantageously be grown at home, which 
imported ; they alone can tell us, for example, whether 
it is better to import bacon, or feeding-stuffs to fatten 
pigs. If the Government had been advised in time on 
such matters as this the farmers would not have found 
themselves in the position, as they did recently, of being 
compelled to slaughter cows and sows because there was 
nothing to feed them with. The first requirement of 
a sound policy is the creation of a body comparable with 
the Food (War) Committee of the last war, a body 
which should consist of scientists and men experienced 
in the problem of agriculture, and capable of advising 
on the objectives of policy. 

The first step is to know what is wanted from the 
land. ‘The second is to promote its production. It is 
doubtful whether the Ministry of Agriculture, a depart- 
ment created for the regulative tasks of peace, is qualified 
to undertake this war-time job of taking the initiative 
all along the agricultural front and forcing the pace in 
production. Here again one turns to the lessons of 
the last war, when Lord Lee was made Director-General 
of Food Production with that brilliant specialist, Lord 
Ernle, to help him. Today, as then, the country ought 
to have an energetic Director-General with an 
experienced staff to apply all the knowledge that is 
available with a view to getting the largest output of 
the foods we can most advantageously grow. He would 
not spend the whole of his time in bribing the farmers 
to plough up the land. It would be his business to see 
that all the land that is now under cultivation is used 
to the best advantage, and incompetent farming would 
no longer be tolerated. Most of the farms, in striking 
contrast with those of Belgium, Holland and Denmark, 
are under-fertilised, and would yield anything from 5 
to 20 per cent. more food if an additional Ios. an acre 
were spent on the use of the right fertilisers—which 
the chemical industries of this country could easily 
provide. Again, there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of marginal land which, with three months’ treat- 
ment, could be made from five to ten times as productive 
as they are now. But these things can only be done 
under forceful direction and drastic control. 

Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith has failed to satisfy 
inquirers about the supply of tractors that will be needed 
under his own scheme, or the even more vital supply 
of farm labour. Strenuous measures must be taken to 
speed up the supply of tractors if the harvest is to be 
dealt with, and no less strenuous measures to augment 
the supply of labour. The shortage of labour in the 



















last war was met by the Women’s Land Army, School 
Boy Corps, part-time volunteers, release of men from 
the Home Defence Force, and German prisoners, and 
towards the end it was proposed that Danes and Dutch 
should be imported. Already there should be active 
planning to provide for the labour army that will be 
needed at harvest time. 

Agriculture will not play the part that it should in the 
winning of the war unless its problem is faced as a whole, 
and treated in relation to all the other problems of 


TRAW-VOTES, even those taken by Dr. Gallup’s 
organisations in this country and the United States, must 
be accepted with every kind of reservation. It is claimed, of 
course, that while the questions are put to a variety of 
persons chosen largely at random, the field covered is large 
enough to make the results a fair representative sample of 
common thought. It may be ; the law of averages commands 
respect ; but there is always the possibility that by some 
freak of chance the questionees (I know no other term) may 
come predominantly from some particular stratum or school 
of thought. When all allowance has been made for that, it is 
rather surprising that in the last poll taken in Great Britain 
the first choice for Prime Minister in the event of a vacancy 
occurring is not Mr. Churchill, who gets 25 per cent. of the 
votes, or Lord Halifax, who gets 7 per cent., but Mr. Eden, 
who gets 28 per cent. I make no attempt to determine what 
precise deductions should be drawn from this. But it is signi- 
ficant that two Ministers both of whom are notorious for 
their insistence on a vigorous prosecution of the war should 
secure between them over 50 per cent. of the votes cast. 
And it may be no less significant that Mr. Eden, who (since 
he has been largely out of the public eye since his retirement) 
still stands primarily in the country’s mind for international 
co-operation through a League of Nations, should be the 
voters’ preferred candidate. Mr. Churchill, incidentally, 
stands for that equally. 
* * * 
















The presence of Miss Dorothy Thompson, at present un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished of American “ columnists,” 
in Europe arouses keen expectations, for Miss Thompson 
will certainly not fail to set down in due course her im- 
pressions of the Continent of which she has written so much 
and so brilliantly at a distance. Meanwhile, since anything 
looking like what Stephen Leacock calls “literary lapses ” 
always have an interest of their own, a passage from a very 
striking article from Dorothy Thompson’s pen in the current 
issue of the American quarterly, Foreign Affairs, may be 
worth brief consideration. “ The French,” says Miss Thomp- 
son, “had Jeanne d’Are, but they burned her, and only 
canonised her when she had been dead a long time.” Did 
the French burn Joan of Arc? We English have been accus- 
tomed to treat the murder as a stain on our own scutcheon, 
but we shall certainly be quite ready to share the discredit 
with our French Allies in the true spirit of the Entente if 
Miss Thompson is right. Perhaps, on the strength of the 
part played by the Bishop of Beauvais in the business, she is. 


. * * * 


















Not, I suppose, since Elisabeth Bergner made her name 
in Escape Me Never has an actress on the London stage 
leaped so decisively into sudden fame as Barbara Mullen has 
done in the past ten days. I shall be singularly surprised, 
and considerably depressed about London playgoers’ tastes, 
if (subject, of course, to diversions created by Herr Hitler) 
Jeannie, at Wyndham’s, does not run for a clear twelve 
months at the inside. But that, of course, depends—I 
must make that reservation—on whether any actress can 
preserve through a run of weeks or months the astonishing 
freshness and spontaneity which fits Miss Mullen so 
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supply, and unless it is generously financed. Knowledp. 
and experience must be harnessed in its service. The 
must be forceful direction at the top and Consideres 
staff work. Laissez-faire has not produced satisfacton 
results even in peace time. Under war conditions, a 
when encouraged by subsidies and guaranteed Prices 
it is incompatible with total organisation of the potenti 
resources of the land. Late as it is, new Principle 
must be applied, and a fresh start made to deal with yj 
that has been left undone. 



























admirably for the name-role in this simple but completly 
delightful play. To any who feel that in the midst of presen 
discontents an evening of lightness, charm and a touch ¢ 
pathos, with no undue strain on the intellectual faculties, 
what will speak to their condition, Jeannie as played (py. 
marily) by Barbara Mullen and Eric Portman can be recom. 
mended with no qualification at all. Some may live to thay} 
me for having sent them there. 


* aa * * 


It has been observed quite rightly that the isolationiy 
Middle West of the United States is the part of the Unig 
where citizens of Scandinavian extraction most predominate, 
I discovered that the first time I was in Minneapolis. Scand. 
navian names, mainly Andersen, in the local telephone. 
directory were as thick as Smiths and Joneses here. A univer. 
sity professor in that city told me that when he was motoring 
in California in the previous summer he overtook a car with 
the Minnesota number-plate, and called out to the driver 
“Hello, Mr. Andersen.” The man stopped and asked, 
“ How did you know my name was Andersen? ” “ Isn’t it?” 
“ Why, yes, it is.” “ Well, I saw you came from Minneson.” 
Much the same as the case of Brigham Young in Utah, of 
whom Artemus Ward affirms that “about every child h 
meats calls him Par, and he takes it for grantid it is so.” 


* * * . 


I cannot let the memory of C. F. Andrews die without 
paying my tribute to that ardent and most attractive person 
ality. However, Andrews, in his association with Mr. 
Gandhi, and his adoption of all the simplicities of th 
Mahatma’s way of life, may have seemed sometimes to stra 
rather beyond the realms of the practicable, he was a 
invaluable interpreter of Congress India to this country, ani 
—though of that I personally knew less—of liberal and 
sympathetic thought here to Indians. Ascetic and frail, 
with his gentle voice and manner, he devoted his life to the 
things he believed in, and was ready for any sacrifice tht 
might entail. British officials in India will mourn him m 
less sincerely, if with less intensity, than his innumerable 
Indian friends. 

* 7 * * 

My paragraph last week on the questions put to certail’ 
candidates for commissions in the Guards consisted of 4 
statement of fact, which was interesting and relevant, andé 
rather light-hearted line of comment, which I never supposed 
anyone would take seriously. But since some people did, 
and my respect and admiration for the Brigade of Guard 
generally might be called in question, let me unreservedly 


withdraw it. 
* * * * 


I have heard of this, but needed ocular demonstration 
before mentioning it; now the demonstration has reached 
me. The business notepaper of a London firm (run, int 
dentally, by a lady) bears in the corner the legend “ Our tele 
graphic address is: CHASTITY, LONDON.” Across the first d 
the two words is inscribed with a rubber stamp, “ Cancelled 
for duration.” Like how much else. 

JANUS. 
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HATEVER has actually happened in Scandinavia, the 

war has entered upon a new phase and must in future 
proceed with a quickened tempo and an enlarged scope until 
fe end. Denmark was occupied on Tuesday, and the main 
sorts of Norway taken at the same time or later in the 
aa. There are reports of fleet actions off the coast of 
Norway, and of submarine activity in the Skagerrak. Great 
ur detachments are said to be fighting over Norway, and un- 
jefined diplomatic activity is going on. It is difficult, indeed, 
gather the proportion between what we know and what is 
gill necessarily kept secret ; and whatever is stated now is 








































, jable to be overtaken, if not overturned, by events. | There 
uch P we, however, certain elements of the situation which are 
ties, fm plain and grave, and these I must discuss as objectively 
(ori. [ can. ; ; é, 
conn. The mining of certain parts of the Norwegian coast now 
thank fy falls into place as an event im a sequence, not the origin 
~ fi of the German invasion but a fact bearing some relation 
to it that cannot at present be determined. Even this vague 
summing up is of importance, since the one crucial fact that 
joni § dominates the position is the comparative irrelevance of the 
Jnign mining operations. Germany must somehow control the 
inate neutrals or fall. It is to her immense advantage to control 
and. i them while they enjoy the great freedom of legal neutrality ; 
none. MH but, if she cannot have that, she will squeeze the best she 
iver. | can out of them. The Allies have compelled her to be 
sting | content with the inferior position, not by the laying of mines 
with but by their warning, which obviously presaged action of 
iver, some sort. Her riposte had evidently been planned long 
ked. | ao, and it was actually launched early on Sunday, since 
12” Ih the ‘Rio de Janeiro ’ was torpedoed early on Monday. Why, 
tz.” | with such a warning, the British Navy allowed the plan to 
of If develop without interference is one of the mysteries for an 
‘he HP explanation of which we must wait; and we hope that 
when it comes it will remove the fresh doubts that some 
neutrals are entertaining. 

The course of the invasion followed simple lines. Den- 
oul @ mark, with a geographical position that made defence almost 
 B hopeless from the beginning, had gone rather further than 
Mt. the recognition of the inevitable by a virtually complete 
ht BH disarmament. Her southern frontier running with Germany, 
@) @ and including what was German territory until the plebiscite, 
a @ and the country being flat, Germany had merely to walk in. 





Even a modern defensive system would have been of little 
help, since the flanks were open to turning movements from 
the sea. There was, then, no attempt at defence ; and not 
only Jutland, but the islands, including Zeeland on which 
the capital is situated, were in German hands by Tuesday 
night. The occupation of the Norwegian centres proceeded 
with little more trouble, with the single exception of Oslo. 
It seems that landings were effected at Narvik, Trondhjem, 
Bergen, Stravanger and Kristiansand. By the evening 
Oslo was in German hands and the Government had re- 
treated to Hamar, where, after a defiance that aroused the 
world, it is reported to have opened negotiations with Ger- 
many. The Government may have been swayed by the action 
of Sweden, who is reported to have informed Germany that 
not only will she preserve her neutrality but she will even 
refrain from taking any steps in her own defence. 

What is the design behind the German action? Germany 
wishes to make the fullest use of the resources of the neutrals; 
but by her present action she must sacrifice some of the 
advantage they would be to her as strict neutrals, and it seems 
clear that she has been moved to this decision by the deter- 
mination, perhaps indeed the need, to use them for military 
Measures against Britain. Denmark, unfortunately for her, 
8 merely a stepping-stone. If Germany wishes to control 
Scandinavia, Denmark is of immense importance. From its 
situation, pointing like a finger straight at Oslo, it is an 
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inevitable base for operftions against both Norway and 
Sweden. A space of only three miles separates Elsinore from 
Helsingborg (in Sweden), and there is also a Swedish service 
between Copenhagen and Malmé. After the German occu- 
pation of Oslo, the centre of communications with the rest 
of Norway and also with Sweden, the latter country was 
threatened from three directions—from Norway, from Den- 
mark (the Zeeland ports) and from the southern and south- 
eastern Baltic. Sweden, with the clearsightedness she had 
shown in the Finnish campaign, recognised the inevitable 
and gave Germany all the assurances she demands. At least 
that is the report. 

The position of Norway was not by any means so hopeless. 
Practically the whole coast of the country is within com- 
paratively easy control of the British Navy. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive how Germany can imagine she could 
retain her hold on the ports she occupied, for any prolonged 
period, in face of the supremacy of the Allied navies. A 
conquest of the country is even more difficult to conceive as 
a practicable operation. The surface of Norway is as broken 
as that of Denmark is flat. The communications are, con- 
sequently, poor. It is possible that such footholds as have 
been secured may be precariously maintained for a time by 
means of the lines radiating from Oslo. But it seems most 
improbable that any considerable force could be maintained 
by this means. The establishment of aerodromes is not so 
impracticable. There are some already in existence; and, with 
the forces already sent, Germany will take them over and 
use them for her air-campaign against the British naval bases 
and perhaps ports. Unless, however, the Allied navies are 
reduced to comparative impotence such a use of Norway 
could not proceed for long, since we should certainly attack 
the German centres on the west and south coast. Perhaps 
before these lines appear such an attack will have been 
delivered. It is certain that every attempt will be made to 
displace the Germans, and that must have been allowed for 
in the German plans. It seems, therefore, that we shall be 
faced with a campaign of short duration, delivered with the 
utmost violence by the air might of Germany. 

From what has been said it will be evident that it is mis- 
leading to infer that Germany, who is known to hate above 
all things the prospect of fighting on two fronts, has actually 
created a new front. There is hardly a possibility of large- 
scale fighting on such a terrain as Norway offers. Limited 
operations, depending more upon the naval units and the 
air force, would be the natural development ; and we need be 
in no doubt that Germany will most cheerfully sacrifice the 
units settled at various centres in Norway, and the men them- 
selves, such is German discipline, would fight to the end. 
The Allies are, therefore, placed in the position of having to 
find a solution to the new problem posed for them by the 
enemy ; and if it is difficult, normally, to effect a landing on 
hostile territory, it is even more difficult to eject an occupying 
force from the sea. Indeed, one of the minor mysteries of 
the invasion of Norway is how what are presumed to be 
limited forces were able to effect a landing in Norway. It 
is stated in explanation that the operation was carried out by 
German soldiers disguised as merchant sailors. That might 
be done if all the men were carefully selected and had their 
roles assigned to them. As the rehearsals for the invasion 
had been proceeding (without concealment) for some time, 
there can be little doubt that, disguise or no disguise, that 
part of the arrangement had been most carefully planned. 

There is one possibility that deserves consideration. So 
much is unknown at present that we are in ignorance of even 
the scope of the occupations ; but it seems scarcely likely that 
they are in great force. Hence, so far from suggesting the 
opening of a new front, they may even be a diversion. As I 
have said it will probably cost the Allies a greater expendi- 
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ture of force to turn the Germans out than it did to install 
them, and we shall use units that have been and are filling a 
necessary role whereas Germany will be using naval vessels 
that have hitherto been keeping harbour, or air units which 
have been kept in reserve. It se@ms to me quite possible that 
the major blow will fall on another quarter ; and, while we 
are engaged trying to root out the German settlements and 
fighting against mass air attacks on our fleet bases and sea- 
ports, the Low Countries will feel the full force of the Ger- 
man army. We cannot say. We can rest assured that this 


HE most ancient sport in the American Republic is 
twisting the lion’s tail. We began before the American 
Revolution, and we continue to this day. On the whole, it 
is flattering to Great Britain. On the whole, we have been 
most impelled to twist the lion’s tail when the lion was 
strongest and best able to take care of himself. No mori- 
bund lion ever had his tail twisted. 

Most intelligent Americans know that not British propa- 
ganda but the force of events—and the activities of Americans 
themselves—will lead the United States to participation 
in this war, if that moment is ever reached. Nevertheless, 
it is surprising how many self-serving isolationists now 
find it necessary to play Paul Revere and seek to rouse the 
domestic countryside with cries of: “The British are 
coming! ” 

Over my desk in the past week there has flowed the most 
amazing series of such clarion-calls. First, there was an 
accumulation of broadsheets, much like the “letters” sent 
out by some publicists in Britain, prepared by a man in 
Boston who conducts an educational agency and has an ex- 
tensive mailing list among educators. He pretends to be 
fully persuaded that America is about to be inundated by a 
wave of British propagandists. He points with a trembling 
finger of alarm at Lord Lothian, in Washington. He culls 
from the American Press every stray favourable reference to 
the Allied cause, and finds in it some sinister inspiration. 
He does not despise Hitler less, but loves isolationism more. 

Next was a new weekly magazine, of Liberal tinge, which 
seeks mass circulation and devotes its first spread to another 
exposé of Lord Lothian—who is taking on all the attributes 
of the Admirable Crichton and Machiavelli—and includes a 
formidable list of British lecturers about to descend, it says, 
on these shores. I have no evidence that anybody is very 
much influenced by these loud cries of “ Propaganda, Propa- 
ganda!” There is even some sign that the public is 
beginning to suspect those who come around pointing with 
alarm at somebody else’s propaganda. We have had a good 
deal of experience of pickpockets who warn us of pick- 
pockets. 

Then there were two other ad hoc publications, one called 
Uncensored and the other Over Here. Both of these 
have discovered Lord Lothian, and the list of British 
lecturers. Both are published by pretty intelligent Liberals, 
who ought to know better. But they are not quite them- 
selves, for their thinking is actuated by dismay at domestic 
events. They are intensely interested in the continuance of 
internal reform in the United States. Above all else, in the 
old phrase of one of them, they want to “ roll up my sleeves, 
and make America over.” And in the last months these 
zealous reformers have seen President Roosevelt virtually 
place the New Deal on the shelf while he devoted himself 
to the problems produced by the war. So the Liberals are 
worried. Since they have long been critical of British Con- 
servative leadership, and were infuriated by Munich, they 

naturally, and sometimes intelligently, fear the effects of the 
war on American internal development. They are honestly 
convinced of the possibility of “ America, self-contained,” no 
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possibility has been recognised by the Allied staffs. and 4 
if the enemy should strike in the west or in the soy) 
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matter what happens in Europe. They are almost ready » 
regard President Roosevelt as a deserter from their cays } 

The more seasoned Liberals have not gone so far tow 
isolationism. They are just as interested as anybody dy, 
“making America over,” but they know the architecny 
process cannot be undertaken in a world in which to, 








































tarianism triumphs. They are well aware that not Europes rather 
but Americans will involve the United States in war if ty I try t0 
stage comes. The Nation quotes a current, apt if apocryphal ised b 
story of a British representative reporting to his chief oft The | 
difficulties with a prominent American: “I had gre Europe: 
trouble in persuading him that it would be a mistake for te jo, part 
United States to declare war on Russia and Germany imm. yo 
diately.” substan 
Numerous important publicists are actively squabbling 2 will 00! 
the ultra-isolationist and _ ultra-interventionist groun. of frict 
Norman Thomas, intelligent if perennial Socialist candid The 
for the Presidency, is an outstanding isolationist ; Doroty ff wilson 
Thompson, the prominent newspaper columnist, is aff giccuss 
earnest interventionist. The average Congressman natura pentio 
feels that isolationism and twisting the lion’s tail are mor fof the 
familiar political behaviourism, yet he is afraid of th the m 
extremes, for he senses that the American public ite! femat 
wanders somewhere near the middle of the road. of exis 
It would, of course, be a great mistake for the Brith § grants 
Ministry of Information to try to enlighten the Ameri § cannot 
people in any way whatsoever save to give the fullest fail: exist « 
ties for the established means of news-gathering and inte § be wo 
pretation. A tide of British lecturers would be a hopeks §  taxati 
blunder, although there are doubtless some people like tk § most | 
lady who wrote me—after a daily newspaper article I bai § by th 
written much along the lines of the foregoing—to ak: § public 
“ Where are these British lecturers you write about? | ag § altoge 
with them, and Id just like to hear a good British lectus § politi 
again.” under 
No, the basic requirement is for Britain to stick to § prelin 
knitting in Europe. Nothing will make so great an impr: §  founc 
sion on the United States as firm and forthright prosecute Th 
of the war. It is a mistake to assume that the United Suis Euro} 
seriously objects to British tampering with neutral right trade 
particularly of the smaller neutrals. One British visitor, f Bindu: 
instance, recently told me that his Government was feat B ment 
of the American reaction to the ‘ Altmark’ affair. Ther § of p 
was no need for the least apprehension. Americas Or 
applauded that action warmly. some 
Similarly, British efforts to halt German ore shipmett § fede: 
from Sweden will be followed with nothing but approvilt § it wi 
interest, so long as they are vigorous and capable. Of cours, § the 
interference with American-flag ships is a somewhat differest B of ir 
question, but difficulties on that score now seem to have bet § free. 
entirely removed. Even British action in the westtt § cons 
hemisphere “ neutrality belt” is not likely to stir objection Brest 
in popular opinion here, so long as German shipping *§ by 
hampered thereby. The neutrality belt, anyway, was recof § syst 
nised by sensible people here as little more than @§ and 
admonitory fiction. fede 







There seems to be only one major source of serious ms 













b and 1 
SOUth ed igderstanding between Britain and America, and that is in 
te field of co nmercial policy. Notification that Britain is 
Ough fy tig down severely on its purchases of American cotton 
NOVemen, ame ‘over the same weekend when President Roosevelt 
Dt be su gaounced that latest types of American aircraft* would be 
T only sade available to the Allies, even ahead of some army pur- 
Wing uses. Meantime, exporters are beginning to find that the 
D Will gM change agreements worked out with neutrals by Britain 
Bed. - cutting into American trade. It is too early to tell 
shether the effects will be either serious or irksome. Perhaps 
toy will be counterbalanced entirely by increased Allied 
enchants of war-supplies here. But the outlook is not 
weatly promising for commercial understanding between 
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Washington and London, and the consequences may make a 
good deal of trouble. 

Whenever a display of Allied determination comes along— 
and here action in the military and political fields is meant— 
American opinion reacts favourably. Whenever one more 
concession is marked, as in Finland, the United States with- 
draws perceptibly from Europe and the forces of isolationism 
gain. It is almost true to say that not Allied difficulties— 
once assumed to be the condition on which the U.S. would 
intervene—but Allied triumphs are now most likely to elicit 
American co-operation. America will certainly applaud any 
kind of forward policy in the democracies. Action will be 
the most powerful form of propaganda. 
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cag FEDERAL UNION EXAMINED—V 

te, By PROF. LIONEL ROBBINS 

V else 

litectun R. WILSON HARRIS concludes his most recent con- retained the right to inflict grievous damage on their neigh- 
b tox \ tribution to our friendly argument by posing two  bours, while claiming federal protection from military 
Iopeaxl eather technical questions. I think it will be convenient if — retaliation—an arrangement which would rightly be regarded 
t if te | wy to answer these before commenting on the wider issues as a trap by the economically more vulnerable States. 

Ctyphd i raised by the earlier part of his article. In practice I imagine that for many years after the forma- 
f of i The first question deals with public finance. Since many tion of any federation on a European scale, there would 
d gree Furopean States are today dependent upon import duties continue to be permitted some barriers to trade. I do not 
for te for part of their revenue, will not their finances, he asks, be share Mr. Wilson Harris’ fear that the immediate removal 


‘Imm thrown into confusion by any federal scheme involving a 
wbstantial lowering of customs barriers? And, in any case, 


ling 2 will not the division of federal revenues be a perpetual cause 
Toun. of friction and irritation? 

didi ©The problem is important; and it is a valid point in Mr. 
oro; F Wilson Harris’ indictment of the superficiality of current 
IS GH discussion of these matters that it is so very seldom even 
‘ural; mentioned. I have no doubt that the initial readjustment 


Mori of the different systems of public finance would be by far 
t the the most difficult administrative problem accompanying the 
ts} formation of any European federaticn ; and the experience 
of existing federations shows that the distribution of federal 

grants is indeed a perpetual bone of contention. But I 
cannot regard such problems as insoluble ; the fact that they 
exist does not shake my belief that a federal solution would 
be worth while attempting. There are many methods of 
taxation, other than customs duties, available even to the 
most backward European State ; and, if we are to be deterred 
by the prospect of disputes concerning the distribution of 
public money, then surely we might as well abandon politics 
altogether ; for, in some form or other, that is the subject of 
political discussion anywhere. I would not like to appear to 
underestimate the burden of the work associated with any 
preliminary financial settlement. But I do not think it need 
founder on any insurmountable technical difficulty. 

The second question concerns general trade policy. Would 
European Federation involve complete internal freedom of 
trade? And, if so, would this not involve financial and 
industrial dislocation with “ devastating effects on employ- 
ment and prosperity generally”? There is here a question 
of principle and a question of practice. 

On the question of principle, I think my reply may be 
somewhat surprising, at any rate to those who conceive of 
federation solely in terms of existing models, though I hope 
it will reassure Mr. Wilson Harris. It is not necessary that 
the federal constitution should prescribe complete freedom 
of internal trade. It may be desirable that trade should be 
free. But it is not necessary that it should be made free by 
Constitutional provision. What is necessary is that what 
restrictions exist should be imposed, or at least sanctioned, 
by the federal authority. It is possible to conceive of a 
system which retained some obstacles to trade and migration 
and which yet remained truly federal if the obstacles had 
federal sanction. But it is not easy to conceive of a federa- 
ton in which the Member-States themselves had the last 
word in such matters. For that would mean that they 





















of barriers would involve economic catastrophe. It is im- 
portant here to distinguish between the effects of unilateral 
and of multilateral reductions. If one nation removes its 
tariffs, then the transitional effects, if not the ultimate conse- 
quences, may be severely disturbing. But, if several nations 
remove tariffs simultaneously, this danger tends to disappear. 
What is lost on the swings is gained on the roundabouts. 
“ Foreign ” competition may damage one set of producers ; 
but new markets “abroad” will benefit others. In any 
case, some notice would be given ; and it is highly probable 
that, even if it were agreed to remove all tariffs on manu- 
factures, political necessity would still compel the main- 
tenance for a longer period of certain agricultural tariffs. 
I myself hope that federal policy would work towards com- 
plete freedom of internal trade ; for, quite apart from the 
economic disadvantages of obstacles, there can be no doubt 
that their existence would involve considerable political com- 
plications. But, as I have said already, this is not the 
essential point. The essential point is that exceptions to 
the principle of freedom shouid be a matter of federal 
sanction rather than of arbitrary action on the part of the 
Member-States. 

I now come to questions on which the happy agreement 
hitherto prevailing in this discussion may be marred by a 
certain divergence. Mr. Wilson Harris agrees with me 
that some form of economic disarmament is necessary if 
the peace of Europe is to be secured. “I accept this fully,” 
he says. But he is not convinced that this cannot be brought 
about—and maintained—without political reconstruction. 
He still hopes for an economic order without a_ politica! 
framework. 

I wish I could share his optimism. But I find it hard to 
discover its basis in either reason or experience. To me it 
seems in the highest degree improbable that, if the Govern- 
ments of independent States are free to pursue whatever 
policies they please, sooner or later, some at least will not 
choose policies which are inimical to international harmony; 
and I cannot see anything in the history of the attempts of 
the League of Nations to secure economic disarmament 
which suggests any other conclusion. Elsewhere in his 
article, Mr. Wilson Harris makes much of the relations 
between the nations of the British Commonwealth. I confess 
I cannot see anything very encouraging about the economic 
harmony actually prevailing here, or the mechanism, or 
rather absence of mechanism, for securing agreement. Does 
Mr. Wilson Harris think that the spectacle of the predatory 
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bargains of Ottawa affords much hope of any European 
settlement negotiated within the same sort of political 
framework? 

It is quite true that there is not much likelihood of the 
economic frictions within the Empire leading to internecine 
war. But that is largely a matter of the fortunate accidents 
of relative national wealth, geographical position and ex- 
ternal pressures. If the various members of the Common- 
wealth were closely jostled up together in one continental 
area, with their capitals within comfortable bombing-distance 
of one another, and there were marked disparities of 
economic advantage due to conflicting economic policies, 
would Mr. Wilson Harris feel quite so sure that purely 
voluntary arrangements would stand the strain, year in, year 
out, of internal frictions and the attractions of alternative 
alliances? I am afraid that I should not. Where countries 
in close proximity are concerned, I am sure that we must 
rely on something more than sentiment or voluntary agree- 
ment if we are either to keep the peace or to remove the 
impediments which imperil it. 

I insist on this ; for I am convinced that it is the funda- 
mental point of the issue which divides us. There are indeed 
passages in Mr. Wilson Harris’ last article from which one 
might infer that his extreme reserve regarding any form of 
federal union, including even union with France, rested, not 
so much upon scepticism of its practicability, but upon un- 
willingness to see the disappearance of national independence. 
But I cannot believe that this is what ultimately matters, for 
him any more than for me. It is not proposed to admit to 
the federation countries which do not accept permanent con- 
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stitutional safeguards of liberty and democracy. 
proposed to impose the rigid uniformity 
centralised state. All that is proposed is the surreng 
liberty to make war and liberty to limit the economic g 
tunities of one’s neighbours. 
liberties which Mr. 
ultimate goods of life. I cannot believe that, if he were op, 


It is Do 
of a Unitary ani 
Cr of 


f- 


I cannot believe that these »» 
Wilson Harris regards as among the 


fronted with the naked alternative of the permaner; 
surrender of these liberties or the perpetuation of the presen; 
chaos, there would be any doubt of his choice. 

I am sure that, in the last analysis, his hesitations are gy 
to the fact that he believes that somehow or other some 
intermediate solution is possible ; that the nations of Europe 
can retain an ultimate liberty and yet be restrained {rop, 
abusing it ; that they can enjoy at once the prestige of ings. 
pendence and the benefits of indissoluble union ; that ther 
can accrue from the voluntary association of central goyerp. 
ments what he would never expect to accrue from th 
voluntary associations of lesser governmental authorities, } 
I could persuade him that this is only likely, in any circum. 
stances, as the result of an accidental equilibrium ¢ 
inherently unstable forces, and that, in the present state of 
Europe, it is in the highest degree improbable, I do ny 
think he would shirk the task of attempting a more solij 
construction. We both seek the same goal. We both x 
the tremendous difficulties ahead. It is only because | gp 
not see any hope at all in the methods in which he sil 
believes that I am compelled to turn to more drastic anj 
difficult alternatives. 


[Mr. Wilson Harris will reply finally next week.] 


GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA 


By HERBERT ROSINSKI 


HE attack launched by Germany against Denmark and 

Norway under cover of the plea of their inability to 
maintain their neutrality effectively comes as no surprise to 
those who during the last few years have been watching her 
strategic plans for that region. In fact, so frank have been 
her pronouncements in this respect that the only surprise is 
that such a move has not been undertaken even earlier, at 
the outbreak of the war. 

By far the most important, as well as the most interesting, 
of these pronouncements—both for their substance and for 
the personality of their author—are to be found in a lecture 
on the “ Strategic Geography of the Baltic and the North 
Sea,” given in March, 1937, at the Berlin Institut fiir 
Meereskunde by Colonel Prof. Dr. Oscar Ritter von Nieder- 
mayer. For Colonel von Niedermayer, from 1924 to 1931 
the organiser of German military training activities in the 
Red Army, and since that time lecturer and head of the 
Institute of Military Sciences and Military Geography at 
Berlin University, is at the same time one of the leading 
figures in German intellectual preparation for war, one of 
the foremost representatives of the Nazi régime within the 
army, and a chief link between the Reichswehr and the 
Soviet Union. 

In this lecture Dr. von Niedermayer plainly intimated 
that Germany could not remain indifferent to develop- 
ments in these neutral countries. Germany had a vital 
interest in the maintenance of their full and equal neutrality, 
in the free use of their territorial waters for her merchant 
shipping and the non-extension of her defensive fronts in 
this direction. In their possession were a series of strate- 
gically important positions which in war might be vital to 
a Power that wished to defend itself against an impending 
attack: the south-west coast of Norway, the Danish- 
Swedish Sounds, Gotland and the Aaland islands. If these 
States wished to protect their neutrality effectively they 
would have to take care that an infringement of it should 
appear as a real risk to an aggressor, and should, govern- 





ments and peoples alike, adapt their spirit to a truly neutral 
attitude, the lack of which was seriously disturbing National 
Socialist Germany. 

This fear that through the Scandinavian countries Great 
Britain or Russia might threaten Germany on her extremely 
vulnerable Northern flank—rarely expressed with such 
candour, but to be sensed between the lines of all German 
publications touching upon these issues—was further 
forced by strategic considerations emphasising the vitd 
importance which Denmark and still more Norway would 
possess for any effective conduct of operations in the North 
Sea. In the opinion of German naval experts one o 
Germany’s most fatal mistakes in the World War had been 
the hasty demand of her naval authorities at the outbreak 
of hostilities that Denmark should proclaim the neutrality of 
the Danish Sounds and close them with minefields. The 
result had been that they had voluntarily deprived themselves 
thereby of a second outlet besides that from Heligoland Bight, 
which would have enabled them to control at least the trade 
route running through the Skagerrak and given them 2 
flanking position towards all irruptions of the British Fleet 
into the southern part of the North Sea. 

This most fatal move hase nowhere been more bitterly 
criticised than in Admiral Wegener’s famous study of The 
Naval Strategy of the World War that was to play sucha 
decisive réle in the forming of the present German naval 
doctrine. According to him, the German Navy should not 
only have attempted to use the Sound, but should have gone 
further to establish a base at Skagen, on the northern op 
of the Jutlagd peninsula, and thence have advanced stil 
further to the south-west coast of Norway, where the 
German Fleet would have been able to roll up the British 
blockade and find that decisive battle which it had been 
secking in vain around Heligoland and in furtive dashes 1 
the British East Coast. These ideas of Admiral Wegenet 
were seized with avidity by the new Germany Navy, burning 
to profit this time from the opportunities spurned during the 
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German naval commanders and men-of-war 
iarised themselves with all the intricacies 
and possibilities of Norwegian coastal waters right up to the 
Murmansk coast. As long as France appeared to be the 
only opponent to be reckoned with in the West, German 
aval strategists believed it possible to hold their own against 
her in the North Sea, and to use Norwegian territorial waters 
js a neutral channel for the uninterrupted maintenance of 
transatlantic communications. When, however, it became 
more and more clear that Germany would have to reckon 
gith both Great Britain and France in the West, those 
defensive hopes shrunk to a minimum. On the other hand 
the importance of the S.W. coast of Norway as a base for 
offensive operations against Britain increased correspond- 
ingly. Although Germany’s inferiority in capital ships would 
not allow her to engage the main Allied forces in the open, 
submarines and aeroplanes would from the Norwegian coast 
find themselves at much closer range to the British bases 
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than from the Heligoland Bight. Above all from here they 
would be able to attack the British line of blockade, and by 
forcing it back to the West loosen it and give blockade- 
breakers a greatly increased chance of getting through. 

During the last few months the stabilisation of the struggle 
on land in an almost hopeless deadlock and the shifting of 
the decision to the sea and to economic warfare brought the 
Danish-Norwegian problem more and more into the fore- 
front of German strategic plans until it became merely a 
question of time when the blow would fall. That the 
stopping of the Narvik iron-ore trade provided merely the 
opportunity for an action long decided and prepared for 
other reasons, is shown not only by the sinking of a German 
troopship on its way to action before news of the minelaying 
could have reached the German authorities, but also by the 
fact that Sweden, the possessor of the ore, but strategically 
without value, has contrary to expectations so far been left 
out of the picture. 











SCANDINAVIAN IMPRESSIONS 


By THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 


FEW days ago I returned from a tour in Sweden, 

Norway, Denmark and Holland. My main object was 
to visit the English chaplaincies in those countries, but in 
the course of my journey I was able to meet a great number 
of people of the most diverse kinds and to exchange ideas 
with them on the situation of Europe. I realise that this 
gives me no title to be regarded as an expert, but perhaps 
the impressions of one whe was an interested, and to some 
extent a privileged, passenger may be worth recording. 

I found two things in these countries which I had expected 
to find. First, it was evident that they share the same 
traditions of freedom with ourselves. One had not to adjust 
one’s mind to a new set of values when speaking to the 
citizens of these States ; we talk the same language. This is 
no small thing. In how many countries of Europe today can 
one assume that freedom is good and that it means what we 
have taken it to mean? The people of these nations are our 
spiritual allies. Secondly, I found that the Christian 
Ecumenical movement was strong. The war has not killed 
the idea of the Una Sancta; it has made men understand the 
urgency of its claims. It was my privilege to meet several 
men who are doing what they can to keep Christian fellow- 
ship alive, even across the frontiers of nations at war. In 
Utrecht I was permitted to take part in a great Ecumenical 
service in which Frenchmen, Belgians and Dutchmen also 
joined. The development of the war, we must hope, will see 
the growing power of the Ecumenical idea. 

I had not known how deeply the world is under the 
dominance of fear until I went to neutral countries. Fear 
seemed to encompass one like an atmosphere. I learned that 
every utterance of statesmen, journalists and even private 
individuals had to be interpreted in the light of this haunting 
apprehension. One of my purposes was to give information 
abou: the state of religious opinion in Britain, and I prepared 
a lecture which consisted largely of quotations from respon- 
sible persons and bodies. Being “ factual,” it was, I thought, 
innocuous, but, though I succeeded in giving it almost every- 
where, it was often with some difficulty, not because people 
did not want to hear it, but because they were afraid it might 
be regarded as “ unneutral.” I suppose no nation ever tried 
so hard to be neutral as those which I have visited. 

. When the news of the capitulation of Finland came I was 
in Oslo. It was a staggering blow to the public confidence. 


I'am sure that very few people either in Sweden or Norway 
had any idea that the end was so near. Two days before I 
had met a man who was organising volunteers from Sweden, 
and he obviously had no conception that his work might be 
in vain. 
in May. 


It was generally believed chat the crisis would come 
After the Finnish collapse the state of fear in- 





creased, and, rather strangely, the sympathy for the Allied 
cause suffered a setback, though there could be no question 
that the overwhelming majority still earnestly hoped for a 
victory for the Allies. I do not believe that the ‘ Altmark’ 
incident had any effect on public opinion, except perhaps a 
favourable one. A trivial incident illustrates the feeling. In the 
train I encountered a Norwegian seaman, who at first took 
me for a German and was inclined to be rude; when I 
asserted that I was British he shook hands with the utmost 
cordiality. = 

There is no need to explain to the citizens of these nations 
the evils of Nazi Germany ; they know them better than we 
do ; but we are sometimes tempted to forget that Russia is 
as much a menace to them as Hitler. They see more clearly 
than we that the two tyrannies are really one and the same 
evil. The only awkward question which I was asked in 
public was, why, if we were so devoted to freedom, we tried 
to make a pact with Stalin. 

I had the great good fortune to meet several groups of 
university professors and lecturers, as well as some students. 
I found that there was profound disgust at the destruction 
of academic freedom in Germany, mingled with apprehen- 
sion of the fate which might be in store for their own 
universities if the Nazis won. The sentimental regard for 
the German universities, in which many of the professors 
had studied, hardly survived the evidence that their spiritual 
substance had been annihilated. I think of my kind hosts 
in the University of Oslo, and wonder what is happening to 
them now. 

A fortnight ago—I do not know whether they have 
changed their minds since—I met several excellent Christians 
who seemed to make neutrality into a moral virtue. They 
believed that by being strictly impartial they might help 
towards a compromise peace. There was no lack of en- 
couragement from Germany of a somewhat dubious kind. 
Mysterious documents, alleged to have some vague approval 
in high quarters, came out of the Nazi camp, but I fear that 
those who put any faith in them have been disillusioned. 

I found that many people were anxious to understand the 
deeper issues of the war. It was readily admitted that the 
result of the conflict would determine the future of civilisa- 
tion ; and further, there was a general agreement that the 
Christian elements in our civilisation would hardly survive 
a Nazi victory. 

It has been said that the Scandinavian countries are the 
most civilised in the world, and I would agree that they have 
built up a society which is humane and cultured. It has 
social services and education which are truly admirable. The 
people have been accused of being “ materialistic,” but I 
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peace and modest comfort. 


Fundamentally they are religious, and their society has 
My conviction 


been deeply influenced by Christian values. 


N few subjects are the middle classes of this country 

less well informed than on that of population policy. 
Nobody with any real knowledge will question the funda- 
mental fact that a falling birth-rate must eventually bring 
about not only normally falling production, but an excessive 
proportion of people too old to assist in production ; so that 
the consequent fall in the standard of living will be far 
steeper than the rise has been over a period of expanding 
population. Apart from the purely economic factor, it is 
clear that, until a system of real collective security is estab- 
lished, our trade and prosperity will be maintained no longer 
than we have the military potential to defend them. Yet 
vast numbers of the people who benefit most by our com- 
paratively high standard of living are blind to the fact that 
this standard and their own economic security are bound up 
with the maintenance of at least something like a stable 
population level. 

Our whole attitude to family life, in fact, has become an 
economic and spiritual disaster, which no fair words about 
the dignity of parenthood can mitigate. But before we 
denounce those young people who so lightly reject their 
burdens, let us consider what those burdens involve. In 
order to estimate the economic consequences of parenthood, 
let us compare the economic positions of a single and a 
married man on {£400 a year. This does not sound much, 
but it is well above the average income, and since man is a 
relative animal, tending to assess his well-being by com- 
parison with that of others in his social group, any level 
will serve our purpose ; provided it is above that at which 
it becomes no longer possible to. buy basic necessities and 
below that at which one additional luxury more or less 
passes unnoticed. 

The single man will have to pay about {32 income-tax (at 
pre-war rate), and will feel that he is being “soaked” for 
the benefit of those fortunate people who have children. 
Actually, unless he is a whisky addict, he will probably 
pay less in total revenue than his married colleague. He can 
get comfortable board and lodgings for £3 a week, or £150 
a year, if we allow a small saving on holidays. Allowing £15 
a year for unavoidable incidental expenses, and {£3 for essen- 
tial medical fees, he has just about £200 a year, or half his 
income, for clothes and luxuries. While he cannot perhaps 
play polo and dress like Mr. Eden, he need nox feel himself 
cramped in any important respect. 

Now suppose he gets married. Assuming the same 
standard of living, his budget will look something like this: 


income tax £10 
life insurance 10 
rent of small flat 78 

food and household _ 
. requisites 104 
£400, less: heating, lighting, gas 16 
incidentals and medical ... 20 
domestic help ; 7 

Available for clothes and 
luxuries LISS 


We have assumed that he will now want to make some small 
provision against the accident of death, and that his wife 
can solve the problems of laundry and the cleaning of a 
small modern flat with the aid of one half-day’s help a 
week. It will be seen that, since he has married, he end his 
wife together have available about {155 for personal 
expenses, as against £200 for one person. Against that, he 
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could see no ground for the assertion except that, like all 
reasonable human beings, they want to live their lives in 


THE COST OF MARRIAGE—I 


By G. H. GRETTON 
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is that they are, in most respects, like ourselves—sloy 
start a quarrel, reluctant to believe that it is Necessary 7 
fight, but, once aroused, tenacious and indomitable. : 
one question in my mind is, will these splendid Peoples hay. 
leaders worthy of the critical times and of themselves? 























has the comforts, companionship and fun of married life 
set: instead of going to a music-hall, he can stay in ayj 
play chess with his wife. And if he can restrain her tas 
in dress, they can still get about a lot together. Finally. the 
way is not closed for his wife to take or continue paid 
employment, if she finds herself financially trammelled, 

Let us look now at his colleague who has served the com. 
munity by begetting two healthy children. He will have py 
income-tax to pay, but he will have to increase his life insy. 
ance and will need a house with a garden, on which th: 
rates will be not less than £20 a year. His unavoidable 
expenses will be the following, assuming a similar standarj 
of food to his colleague’s : 
















insurance 










£20 
rent and rates 100 
heating, lighting, gas 30 
food and household 156 
: domestic hel I 
£400, less: children’s - and toys ~ 
medical aa ,; 12 
incidentals 1s 
Available for clothes, ; 
holidays and personal La 





Medical expenses include now children’s illnesses and 
special foods, and two confinements spread over four years, 
Domestic help represents two half-days a week, or, alterna 
tively, one half-day plus an allowance for extra help needed 
in times of illness, confinement, &c. The margin, which mus 
cover wear and tear (no small item with small children!), 
the summer holiday, and the bare minimum of entertaining 
necessary to retain the last vestiges of social life, as well 
as provision for emergencies and saving, is pitifully small. 
In fact, this budget will not balance, for two people cannot 
clothe themselves on what is left. 

But, you will say, married men do buy clothes: they are 
seldom if ever seen about naked, and have even been 
observed to appear in a new overcoat or pair of trousers. 
The answer is, of course, that they do it—like al! thos 
millions who bring up families on less than half of {4002 
year—by cutting down on essentials. They can find a cheaper 
house, although they may not like to ask their friends w 
it. They may cut down on food without actually endanger- 
ing health or growth. They will have to give up things like 
smoking, drinking, motoring and silk stockings. But cutting 
down on essentials means in effect accepting the standard 
of living of a lower social class, and, combined with the 
other economies which are unavoidable, amounts to migrat- 
ing to a lower social class. While smoking and sik 
stockings, weighed in the scale against the beauty and 
charm of children, are as nothing, this social descent means 
a great deal, more especially as it devolves on the children 
themselves. 

But there is an even greater sacrifice to be faced. An 
efficient maid is out of the question, and without one, # 
woman running a house and attending to two small children 
is overworked. Children, however well brought up, at 
hard taskmasters. They are a constant drain on the vitality, 
giving no relaxation and creating infinite work. There at 
no half-holidays from them, and they cut into one’s sleep. 
Husband and wife can never go out together. The mort 
gentle and conscientious the mother, the more exacting her 
task. Those who have enjoyed playing with children for 
an afternoon, and then passing them on to someone else © 
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sh and feed and occupy till bed-time, have no idea how 
asin full-time attendance can be. The husband sees 
tis wife getting jaded and nervy. She cannot console her- 
if with the usual feminine vanities. She always feels that 
wher women are better-dressed, that her hands are getting 
sparse and her figure slovenly. Their sacrifices win them 
go respect among their neighbours and colleagues. On the 
contrary, their unavoidable thrift passes for meanness, and 
they are conscious that others are looking down on them 
because they cannot “ keep up with things.” 

It is not my purpose to arouse sympathy with £400-a-year 



















By 





HE long room, darkened in the afternoon, shuttered 
T against the scorching Indian sun, should have been 
cool ; cooled by the air filtering in through matting drenched 
in water ; cool because a room darkened in the afternoon 
ought to be cool ; or cool, best of reasons, because I so much 
wanted it to be cool. Yet the heat weighed me down, and 
weat trickled from my forehead into my eyes. 

| turned again to my First English Reader: 










‘Little Harry stole a pice. 

He ran and bought a cake of rice. 
He ate and got the stomach pain, 
And vowed he'd never steal again.” 

| appreciated the truth and justice of this. When one is 
ix years old, the world seems to be run on excellently good 
moral lines ; virtue is rewarded and wickedness punished. 
Perhaps virtue is not always recognised ; but wickedness is, 
without any exception, and Nemesis works untiringly. 

But I too had a “ stomach pain,” and I had stolen no pice. 
I reviewed my activities of the morning, and, strange to 
relate, not one of them seemed even worthy a rebuke ; at 
this very moment I was toiling hard at my lessons ; yet, 
despite my conscious freedom from sin, I was suffering 
tortures reserved for pice-thievers. In this perplexity, I 
turned to my oracle on matters of human conduct, Beni— 
my parents’ servant, but my friend, constant companion, and 
final arbiter. 

When he had heard my trouble, he shook his head wisely, 
and his great turban over his small wise face lolled from sid: 
to side, adding dignity to his judgement. 

“Thou art but six years old, brother, and I a man, past 
fourteen. I tell thee, from my wide knowledge, that pleasure 
often brings pain, even where no sin is. Thy present trouble 
is due to the green mangos I gave thee this morning 

“But, O Beni, if thou knewest that green mangoes give 
pain, why didst thou let me share thy fruit? ” 

“Suppose, brother, I had denied thee. Suppose I had 
eaten all myself, for they would not have pained me. What 
then? Wouldst thou not have thought, ‘ This Beni is no 
true friend. He eats all greedily, and, worse sin, tells lies ; 
for why should he eat what gives pains.’ ” 

I was silenced, though I still felt that he should have 
warned me, and that my pain was somehow due to him. 





















” 

















In a little, he spoke again. 

“Read to me, brother, something from thy bock. 
is much wisdom in it, though it may err in the matter of 
stomach pains.” 

“Tam too busy ; I must learn my task by evening. What 
canst thou know of this, for, though a man, thou canst 
neither read nor write. And call me not Brother, for thou 
art my servant. 

I looked intently at my book. My cheeks felt very hot. 

I heard a shutter close as he went, and the room was 
still, quieter, it seemed, than before we had spoken. I looked 





There 
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parents. No doubt there are others far worse off. I 
am simply trying to answer the question, “what induce- 
ment is offered to those who should be maintaining the 
birth-rate?” What has been said about one economic 
stratum holds, mutatis mutandis, for most of the others. 
Not only is there no inducement to raise families unless 
you are sure of a very large financial margin, but there is 
every reason to view the project with deep misgivings. 

It is clear that this state of affairs is disastrous. 








To 


suggest remedies for it must be matter for a further article 
next week. 









at the white chinks of light in the shutters, back to my book, 
and always back to the piace on the clean-swept floor, 


I tried to learn my spellings, 
At last a 
At once I 


where Beni usually sat. 
but they would not take hold in my mind. 
lizard waddled across the white-washed wall. 
shouted his rhyme. 
“Run! Little lizard, run quickly away. 
We shall eat plum and frog fritters today.” 

That is what you must always say, just as, if the sun 
shines while it rains, you shout: 

“The sun and the shower shall smooth the bedding, 
For this is the day of the foxes’ wedding.” 

Though I shouted for the lizard, and the lizard went, I 
wasn’t happy. If Beni had been there, he would have known 
how right it was to shout, and he would have shouted, too, 
and clapped his hands, and laughed ; then it would have beea 
good. 

The afternoon was very hot, very quiet, and very long. 
Then suddenly I realised that my stomach-ache was quite 
gone. But it might as well have stayed. 

When the shutter banged, and Beni ran into the room, I 
was glad. He was as glad as I, and excited. 

“ Listen!” he said, “ Here comes one to cure thee.” 

I heard the long-drawn cry coming nearer: 

“TI sell sixteen spices ””—“I sell sixteen-in-one ”—“ Six- 
teen difierent »—“ Sixtee-een spi-i-ices.” 

We ran into the street and stopped him. From his shoulder 
he took a box, which was divided up into sixteen compart- 
ments. From each space he took a pinch of spice, and put 
it in the palm of his hand ; then he rolled all into a large pill. 
While he did this, he told in a grave voice, not as one 
speaking of miracles, but rather as one repeating what he 
proudly knew to be common knowledge, of all the ills that 
the spices would cure. Where one of them failed another 
would succeed ; it was clear good sense. 

Beni paid him a pice, and I ate the pill. 
sharp, sweet, but pleasant altogether. 

When the pedlar had gone his singing way ; one by one, 
othe: people began to pass along the street. The city was 
freeing itsclf from the ponderous heat. A lowing of conch 
horns sounded from the distant temples, and a thin breeze 
sprang up. 

As we walked into the garden, Beni asked me: 


It was aromatic, 


“Is not thy pain gone now?” 

“ Gone, brother, thanks to thee.” 

He smiled in his delight. 

“See thou, brother, not all kinds of wisdom are written 
in thy books. What can they know of Sixteen Spices, and 
many such things ; but I know, and I will tell thee all.” 

“Thou art wise, dear brother.” 

I took his friendly hand, and: was happy again. 
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CANADA IN 


By GRANT DEXTER 


OW that the election is over, it is possible to write with 

some degree of certainty regarding the attitude of the 
Canadian people towards the war. The Liberal Party 
under Mr. Mackenzie King was returned by the largest 
majority in the history of this country. The complete 
result is not known at the time of writing, but Mr. King’s 
Government will hold some 190 seats in a House of 245 
members. 

The electors had various choices offered to them. They 
could support the Liberal Party, which had succeeded in 
bringing the country into the war united and in quelling the 
first serious threat to unity when the Duplessis Government 
in Quebec revolted against war controls within a month of 
the outbreak of hostilities. The Liberal Government had 
also done a good job in organising the fighting forces, mili- 
tary, naval and air, and had laid a broad foundation of 
economic and financial controls without which no real war 
effort would be possible. 

The Conservative or National Government Party (National 
Government being the label under which the Conservatives 
chose to run) was weak, and its leader, Dr. R. J. Manion, 
was not up to the standard set in the past by Sir Robert 
Borden, Mr. Arthur Meighen and Mr. R. B. Bennett. The 
Conservatives did not differ from the Liberals on war policy, 
but contended that the Liberal Government had been in- 
efficient, and had been guilty of gross favouritism in appoint- 
ments and wasteful patronage in expenditures. 

Then there was the C.C.F., or socialist-pacifist party, ably 
led but committed to the policy of giving only economic aid 
to Britain. And finally there was the New Democracy Party, 
an offshoot of Social Credit, which was ardently pro-war, but 
which declared that the war could be financed painlessly if 
only the party’s monetary policy was adopted 

The Canadian people chose the Liberal party—not as a 
party but as a war-time Government. The overwhelming 
success of the party can be accounted for only by the fact 
that great numbers of electors who, ordinarily, are supporters 
of other parties, decided that (1) they wanted Canada to do 
her utmost in the war, short of conscription, and that (2) the 
Liberal Government was the best instrument for achieving 
this purpose. The victory, therefore, is not a party victory, 
and has no significance apart from the war. The Liberal 
Government may, and probably will, be defeated just as 
decisively as it was elected this time, when the war is over and 
peace-time problems again become uppermost. It is, indeed, 
unfortunate on all counts that the combined opposition is so 
small. The Government is now firmly entrenched for the 
duration (unless the war outlasts the life of this Parliament), 
and will greatly miss the constant criticism which an opposi- 
tion of normal strength would have provided. 

But if the overwhelming Liberal triumph has its draw- 
backs, there are, as well, compensating advantages. To 
many, it will seem a miracle that Canada, after six months 
of war, should be more united than at any time since Con- 
federation. The extremists on both fronts—the Quebec 
Nationalists and the Ontario ultra-loyalists—have been 
shattered, and unity prevails. War, which many believed 
would split the Dominion in two, perhaps destroy Confedera- 
tion, has knitted the two races, French and English, closer 
than they have ever been. 

It may be said that the price of this unity is a weaker war 
effort this war than last. But the facts are otherwise. Canada 


has done much more for the cause in 1939-40 than she did 
in 1914-15, and even if her present commitments are not 
exceeded, she will be ahead of her achievements in the last 
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1915 AND 1940 


Ottawa, March 28th 


war. In February, 1915, in a statement to Parliament. Sir 
Robert Borden gave the detail of Canada’s war effort in the 
first six months of the last war. There were then some 
60,000 men under arms, of which 31,000 were training in 
England, 1,000 in Bermuda and the balance in Canada. A 
the end of the first six months of this war there were 75,00 
men in the Canadian army, of whom an undisclosed number 
but close to 30,000, are now in England and the remainge; 
training in Canada. 

In the last war Canada’s navy comprised two obsolet 
cruisers and a personnel of 1,500 men. The German U. 
boats sank many ships off our Atlantic coast, some of then 
within sight of shore. We were unable to meet this threy 
and received naval reinforcements from Australia, and late; 
from the United States. The Canadian navy in 1914-1; 
cost at the rate of $4,000,000 per year. In March, 1940, 
we had 5,334 men in the navy and are providing our ow 
defence against submarines and mines with six destroyer 
and a flotilla-leader and a large number auxilian 
craft. There are, as well, 90 submarine chasers noy 
under construction, at a cost all told, of $50.000,0% 
The navy today is costing at the rate of $40,000,00 
per year. 

In the last war Canada had no air force. Many Canadian; 
served in the R.A.F., but not until the U-boat peril became 
acute did Ottawa try to organise an air force to defend the 
seaboard. In the end, the United States took over this task 
and did it. In this war Canada has her own air force both 
at home and abroad. There are now 10,228 men in th 
air force and the sea routes are kept constantly under 
observation. Moreover there is the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan which is rapidly taking form, and which wil 
cost Canada in the coming year upwards of $100,000,000. 
Training will begin within six weeks, and by autumn an ever- 
increasing stream of airmen will be flowing toward Britan 
and France 

On the financial side, Canada, in the first six months of 
the last war, spent some $50,000,000. Britain helped by 
lending Canada money, some $60,000,000 in all. In the firs 
six months of this war Canada will spend $115,000,000 and. 
in addition. some $92,000,000 of Canadian securities owned 
in Britain have been repatriated, to that extent easing th 
financial problem of the British Government. 

If you look at the future, the comparison becomes even 
more striking. From August 4th, 1914, to March 31st, 1916, 
Canada spent on war $230,000,000. From September 31, 
1939, to March 31st, 1940, the war expenditures will be 
$115,000,000, and the estimates for the fiscal year (they wil 
almost certainly be exceeded) ending March 31st, 1941, al 
for $500,000,000 on the purely Canadian war effort and 
$100,000,000 on the air-training plan. The comparison 
thus between $230,000,000 and $715,000,000. 

These facts were placed before the Canadian people in the 
election campaign. Their approval of this war policy by # 
overwhelming vote augurs well for the coming days 
peril. 


. 
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By HAROLD 





T has been strange, both in the House of Commons and 
[ east to observe the after-effects of the Cabinet re- 
shuffle of April 3rd. The popular newspapers were inclined 
at first to over-emphasise the importance of the functions 
ysumed by Mr. Winston Churchill and thereby to obscure 
the “ puss in the corner ” nature of the changes that had 
pen made. Ten days’ reflection has convinced most people 
that the tone and complexion of the Ministry has in no sense 
heen altered, and that our Bellona, however much she may 
«owl and pout, is still the improvident but fussy Mother 
Hubbard whom we have known since 1931. The best of 
he many gibes which have been made on the occasion is 
ha attributed to one of the junior members of The Times 
e staff. “I do not remarked this pertinent 
young man, “ why they should have bothered to exchange 
5; surely it would have been simpler merely to ex- 













»” 
cee 
see, 






places ; 


change names? ” 






* * * - 






Some indignation also has mingled with this merriment. 
Much as the House appreciated the promotion of Mr. R. 3. 
Hudson, they would have appreciated it even more if his 
energy and strong will had been applied to some department 
other than that over which Sir Arthur Salter is so fitted to 
preside. Much sympathy, moreover, was felt for Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, whose recent ill-fortune has not led the House to 
forget the brilliant shrewdness of his gifts. Nor was it felt 
that it was either tactful or kind to send Lord De La Warr 
to Paris in the capacity of Minister of Education and to 
oblige him to appear at the Sorbonne in the most irrelevant 
guise of First Commissioner of Works. Lord De La Warr has 
been faced with an acute problem owing to the drift back to 
London of the evacuated children, and he and Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay have dealt with that problem with imagination and 
strength. It seemed unfair that, only three days after the 
educational machinery had again been set into some sort of 


working order, he should have been removed from his post. 
* * * * 



















Such quips and criticisms are little more than surface 
ripples upon a deeper tide of uneasiness. People are asking 
themselves whether in fact there are no new cards in the 
pack and whether this game of musical chairs must continue 
indefinitely. It is this problem. which I propose to examine. 
It is foolish to contend that there exists no alternative to the 
present Cabinet. The two Opposition parties can provide 
men of vigour and experience. Mr. Attlee, Mr. Greenwood, 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, Mr. Grenfell, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr. 
Noel Baker, and above all Mr. A. V. Alexander, would be 
assets in any Ministry. I rejoice myself that at the present 
stage of the war no such coalition has been attempted. On 
the one hand, it is essential that the leaders of the Socialist 
and Liberal parties should remain free to direct and educate 
opinion among their followers. Seldom has Left-wing 
opinion been so unorganised or so emotional. On the other 
hand, we have not yet reached the stage of the war at which 
the country really requires a second wind. 

* * 7 * 



















I can conceive that two alternatives, two prepared lines, 
will be necessary. The first necessity will arise when the 
Germans launch their offensive against our own Army and 
when the people of Great Britain will realise for the first 
time the true and rapid menace of their might. Even then 
I should not myself wish to see a coalition formed. That 
will be the moment for a Cabinet of intensive action, possibly 
under the leadership of Mr. Churchill, but containing all 
those elements of vigour which he can summon either from 
the ranks of the present supporters of the Government, or 
from active personalities outside. It will only be when this 
great defensive action has been successfully accomplished, 
when we have won our Verdun, that the moment for a 
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coalition will have arrived. At that stage the great peace 
offensive will come upon us with a transatlantic rush and 
we shall need to unite, not merely the whole energies of the 
country, but the whole conscience of the world. Only then, 
to my mind, would it be necessary to exchange the present 
system of party government, checked and fortified as it is 
now by constructive criticism from the Opposition, for a 
Cabinet representing all the leading parties of the State. 
. * . * 

I find also that there exists a strain of defeatism regarding 
the capacity of the back-benchers upon the Government side. 
This apparent dearth of rising statesmen is attributed to 
two separate causes, neither of which seems to me to be 
wholly valid. There are those who bemoan the fact that 
the last war destroyed a whole generation, and that those 
who should now be coming forward to shape our destinies 
were lost to us at Gallipoli or on the Somme. There is, of 
course, some truth in this, and among my own contem- 
poraries I can recall several inheritors of unfulfilled renown. 
Yet many of those who were at Oxford during that most 
legendary period from 1905-1914 survived the war ; some of 
these survivors were regarded at the time as possessing 
ability even greater than that which distinguished those who 
died ; yet only a small minority of these have since risen to 
positions of power 


* 7 * * 


It is said, again, that the younger members of the Con- 
servative and associated parties have been subjected in 
recent years to too stringent discipline upon the part of the 
Whips. It is true indeed that some (although not all) of 
those who have criticised their party leaders have been cast 
into uttermost darkness, whereas the obedient have sometimes 
(but again not always) been accorded a place in Abraham’s 
bosom. It is true also that the directors of the Conservative 
party seem to be oblivious of the historical fact that it has 
always been the Tory rebel who has infused new vigour 
into what might otherwise have become a mutual-benefit, if 
not a mutual-admiration, society. I question, however, 
whether those who control the levers of the party machine 
have any conscious desire to destroy the independent mind. 
It is their business to maintain discipline, and they maintain 
it with unexampled efficiency. And of course one cannot 
expect all of them to be very bright in the head. 

* + * + 

In my opinion the apparent lack of eminence among the 
Government back-benchers is due to subtler and more credit- 
able causes. In the first place, the more gifted among them 
are all Socialists at heart, and do not feel for the Opposition 
that burning resentment, or for their own side that passionate 
allegiance, which form the spirit of high debate. In the 
second place, the acute international conflicts which have 
succeeded each other since 1935 have rendered it irksome 
for them to persist in criticism which would certainly be 
exploited abroad. And in the third place, the abuse of self- 
advertisement on the part of certain less respected politicians 
has deterred the more sensitive back-bencher from acquiring 
news-value with the popular Press. It may well be said that 
such delicacy is now misplaced. 

* * * 

There are still many cards in the National pack, and many 
discards, which might be used. The tough integrity, the 
ripe experience, of Mr. L. S. Amery cannot for much longer 
be disregarded ; Mr. Duff Cooper has returned to us with 
his knowledge widened and his vigour enhanced ; the names 
of Mr. Harold Macmillan, of Sir George Schuster, of Mr. 
Richard Law, and of Mr. Robert Boothby are being increas- 
ingly canvassed, These men have not strolled along the prim- 
rose path of reticence. They have spoken (in my opinion) 
far too much. But they deserve office and they will get it. 


* 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


«‘ Rebecca.’’ By Daphne du Maurier. At the Queen’s Theatre’ 


THE character whose name provides the title for this exciting 
play does not appear on the stage, for she has died a year 
before the action begins. But her ghost rules Manderley, the 
Cornish home of Maxim de Winter, as efficiently as she her- 
self did in Jife. Everything follows the methodical routine of 
her day, her rights jealously preserved by Mrs. Danvers, a 
grim and ruthless housekeeper who had once been Rebecca’s 
nurse. When the play opens, Maxim de Winter is returning 
to Manderley, after an absence of a year, with his second wife. 
His wife is a timid child, no match for the cruel housekeeper, 
and quickly and inevitably disillusioned by the change from 
a honeymoon in Venice to married life on a Cornish agricul- 
tural estate. Anyone who has not read the beok on which the 
p'ay is based may pardonably begin to be apprehensive, to- 
wards the middle of the first act, that he is in merely for a 
dispiriting drama of unsuccessful marriage. In fact, the play 
successfully combines the qualities of a character play with 
those of a thritler. Miss du Maurier’s story becomes genu- 
inely exciting in the middle of the second act, and remains so 
until the end of the play. It is told remarkably well. There 
are no major improbabilities in the plot or in_ the 
characterisation, the detail is tactful and the dialogue 
is fresh and pointed. The play succeeds in everything 
which it sets out to achieve, and makes no pretence of 
being anything which it is not. It is, in its kind, an un- 
qualified success. 

Apart from am unnecessary clap of thunder, which sounded 
a melodramatic note which the play otherwise succeeded in 
avoiding, both production and performance were virtually flaw- 
less. Mr. Owen Nares is not the obvious choice for the gruff 
and austere de Winter, but he played the part with a fine com- 
mand of nervous tension. Miss Celia Johnson gave a beauti- 
ful performance as his wife, changing with perfect naturalness 
from the pretty, suffering child of the first act to the firm- 
willed adult of the last. Miss Margaret Rutherford brilliantly 
revealed the maleficent nature of Mrs. Danvers, and there was 
an admirable study of a benevolent official by Mr. C. V. 
France. 

Mr. George Devine’s production was first-rate; if he would 
remove that clap of thunder, which was not a good one any- 
way, it would be flawless. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


BALLET 


Mr. Ashton's Good Wine 


One of the programmes given by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet last 
week included two of Mr. Frederick Ashton’s latest produc- 


tions, Dante Sonata and Les Patineurs. No two ballets could 
show more clearly the remarkable range of this choreographer’s 
achievements; the one a gay and purely decorative piece with 
just a spice of satire in its backward glance at the lithographs 
of a hundred years ago, the other an entirely serious piece not 
at all unworthy to be linked with the name of a great religious 
poet. 

Flaxman’s illustrations were the conscious stimulus to 
the design of Dante Sonata, with its black-and-white scheme, 
but something more virile than Flaxman’s cold classicism 
broke out when his outlined figures became solid and were set 
in motion. In the end it is of Rubens, rather, that we are 
reminded by the masses of contorted muscular bodies, and by 
the vigorous composition of the final tableau. That this takes 
the form of a Crucifixion without the central Figure and yet 
in no way offends the sensibilities, is a measure of the sus- 
tained sublimity that has been achieved. 

Les Patineurs is the lightest imaginable frivolity, but .so 
much invention and wit went to its making that it never palls. 
The wit is delicate in contrast to the broader humour of 
Facade, and the décor is one of the prettiest in the repertory. 
And has anyone devised a better “curtain” than the solitary 
blue figure spinning endlessly on the ice among the falling 
snow? 


On Sunday evening the B.B.C. broadcast a potted history ¢ 
Ballet, which, like so many programmes of this type, seemed » 
be addressed to the lowest ievel of intelligence. There was 2 
attempt to present any story of consecutive growth or be. 
plain the nature of Ballet as an art. The narrator jumpes 
about, like Mr. Lloyd George’s rabbit, to take a nibble fn 
one popular favourite after another. The great dancers of : 
hundred years ago were not mentioned, Camargo and Vestris 
deputising for the past, and Diaghilev was introduced to musi 
from El Amor Brujo, which is not associated with his 
name. 

Would that the same intelligence and imagination Were 
devoted to this kind of programme, including the MUsicg 
biographies, that appeared later in the evening in the Magnif. 
cent story of the Polish submarine ‘ Orsel”! 

DyNELey Hussty. 


THE CINEMA 


** The Earl of Chicago.”’ At the Leicester Square. 


THERE is a Chicago gangster who operates a whiskey dis. 
tillery, forcing sales on unwilling customers by the bru 
methods of the big racketeer. To him from England come; 
lawyer with news that he is beyond doubt Lord Gorley, Pee 
of the Realm, owner of endless acres, of villages, of castles ang 
houses and shooting-boxes. He comes to England (to “ collez 
the dough ”) and brings with him his lawyer, whom he has 
past days framed for a seven-year prison sentence and who is 
nurturing a vicious desire for revenge. He takes up residence 
at the castle; he takes his seat ‘1 the House of Lords; he 
begins to learn a little of the meaning of the strange cere. 
monies and traditions which surround him. Then he discovers 
the treachery of his lawyer, shoots him, is tried by the Peers, 
and hanged at the Tower of London. 

As a bald story this is indeed a farcical tragedy—almost 4 
parody on a certain type of Hollywood scenario, and certamly 
an interesting plot-reversal from The Ghost Goes West. But 
in actual fact The Earl of Chicago contains many of the mos 
cogent elements of true psychological tragedy, and there is 
no sign of the Rookery-Nookery which might have been e- 
pected. On the contrary, the reactions of the gangster to his 
new-found noblesse are treated both seriously and sensitively 
This is no doubt due both to the fact that Victor Saville (o 
South Riding and The Citadel) was the producer, and to 
Robert Montgomery’s superb performance as the Earl. Night 
Must Fall proved him to be an actor of special merit; in this 
film he is quite magnificent. With the subtlest of techniques 
he indicates ihe incomprehension of the uneducated gangster 
mind at the attitude of the butlers and lawyers who surround 
him. And, just before the tragedy, the horrible cloud of 
viciousness in which he has always lived is seen to lift a little, 
and there is a faint echo of that moment in The Princess 
Cassamassima when Hyacinth comes to stay at the country 
mansion: a softening of tension in the taut, ill-formed mind, 
and a slight easing of the heart long cemented in the heaviness 
of childhood horrors. 

Montgomery indicates all this superbly, and if he does 
not equal it in the scenes during his trial, this 3 
possibly because the director has only given him one chane 
amid the pageantry of the Lords, and that chance—a halting, 
half-mesmerised speech recalling the progress of his fate—is 
not, taken because the dialogue writer has not risen to th 
heights necessary. 

The film is marred by the falsity of some of the minor chat- 
acters. The aged tenants and superannuated nannies neve 
existed outside the suburbs of Little Lord Fauntleroy ; and 
the British middle-class is several times unjustly maligned. 
But the final impression is one of guite emotional and dramatic 
study in the macabre; of magnificent acting by Montgomery, 
and of competent acting by Edward Arnold and Edmund 
Gwenn; and of the apparent fidelity with which the cert 
monies of the House of Lords, and the atmosphere of a ducal 
castle, are recorded. A film with such unique qualities is rare 
and welcome. 

Basit WRIGHT. 
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LETTERS TO 








FEDERAL UNION: THE AMERICAN 
ANALOGY 


Sx—I have no desire to discuss the general question of the 
desirability or practicability of “Federal Union,” but there 
is one aspect of the campaign for this remedy or panacea 
which deserves more critical examination than it has hitherto 
got. In Mr. Streit’s Union Now great stress was laid on the 
alleged analogy between our condition in Europe today and 
the condition of the American States between the achieve- 
ment of independence and the beginning of the present 

Federal Government in 1789. Whether historical analogies 
ever prove more than that there are historical analogies, more 
or less plausible, for every new historical situation, may be 
doubted. However that may-be, I should like to suggest that 
the analogy between the problem of the organisation of a 
democratic Federal Union in Europe or in the -world. and the 
problem of providing a more efficient Federal Government 
for the thirteen States is one of the less plausible specimens 
of its kind. 

We are sufficiently familiar with our own difficulties ; old, 
proud nations cach with a damnosa hereditas of war, internal 
and external feuds, powerful economic and political vested 
interests with a bias in favour of staying vested ; each with 
a clearly marked conception of the good life differing in 
many details, if not fundamentally, from that of its neigh- 
bour, are to be asked to make great sacrifices of amour propre, 
of pride, of apparent security, to enter a Medea’s cauldron 
out of which, no doubt, we shall all emerge much improved, 
but certainly profoundly changed. This situation is radically 
different from that of the thirteen States. There were no 
old, deep-rooted, profoundly held convictions of State differ- 
ence and State superiority. No doubt Virginians thought 
themselves better than other men, and so did New Englanders, 
but can we compare this school—indeed, this house—spirit 
with the national pride of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans? 
There were causes of conflict between the States ; there were 
persons and groups which had an interest in exacerbating 
the petty feuds of the land speculators, for example; but 
there was no great dividing tradition, no powerful body with 
an interest in fostering those things that separated against 
those things that united. 

In the first place, all the Staves, a few years before, had 
had a common allegiance. They were all subject to King 
George III. The vast majority of the inhabitants had a 
common language, a common legal and a common political 
tradition. Not only did they think much alike concerning 
this world ; they thought much alike concerning the next. 
From being Protestant, English-speaking British subjects, they 
became Protestant, English-speaking American citizens. 
Together, the active political minority that made the American 
Revolution had collaborated in waging the war and in carry- 
ing through the important social changes that went with the 
war. The Revolutionary party, the Whigs, had leaders from 
all parts of the country; Virginians like Washington and 
Jefferson, New Englanders like John Adams and Nathaniel 
Greene. The war which began outside Boston ended in 
Virginia. There was a recent powerful emotional bond of 
union in the memory of the common triumph. There was 
a powerful material bond of union, too. The great confisca- 
tion of Tory property and the cancellation of debts had 
anchored to the revolutionary cause the numerous persons 
who had done well out of the Revolution and who wanted 
(like their French counterparts a decade later) to keep what 
they had won. 

Where is the analogy to this party of révolutionnaires 
nantis today? We have instead many earnest and public- 
spirited persons animated by the’ general honest thought of 
common good to all. That, I suggest, is not quite enough. 
It is worth. emphasising that during the Revolutionary War 
the United States—that is, the ruling party—under the 
Pressure of immediate threat to their own security, had set 
up a Federal Government under the “ Articles of Confedera- 
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To that Federation most of the western lands 
claimed by the separate States had been transferred. There 
was thus an asset common to the whole United States held 


by the Federal Government. 
Mr. Streit makes great play with the internal difficulties 


tion” of 1781. 


of the so-called “critical epoch.” This is not the place to 
discuss the historical questions involved, but the critical 
character of the critical epoch has been greatly exaggerated. 
Two guides whom I suspect Mr. Streit of following, John 
Fiske and F. S. Oliver, were agreeable writers but indifferent 
historians. That the conflicts between the States and the 
dangers of war and disruption that arose from those conflicts 
were comparable to the deep divisions between the old Euro- 
pean nations is simply untrue. There is blood between 
France and Germany ; there is blood between Germany and 
Poland ; and recently shed blood at that. The memories of 
blood between the American .States were memories of blood 
shed in common against a common enemy. 

The motives that led the “ Founding Fathers” to meet at 
Philadelphia in 1787 to revise the existing constitution were 
good business motives. Supporters of “ Federal Union” who 
want to discover what kind of support they would need to 
secure in order to repeat the success of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention should read Dr. Charles Beard’s Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the American Constitution. If-they can get the great 
business interests of this age on their side, win over the 
Comité des Forges, the Federation of British Industries, the 
Trade Union Congress and the Conféderation Générale du 
Travail, they may begin to have hopes that history will repeat 
itself. But whereas business, in the America of 1787, had 
excellent reasons for wanting the establishment of “a more 
perfect union,” business today is (unless it has suffered an 
unannounced change of heart) one of the great supports of 
divisive measures, tariffs, quotas and the like. Nor would 
labour, in this country at least, welcome that freedom of 
migration, that possible invasion of a protected labour market 
by poor migrants with feeble bargaining power, which can 
and does happen under a true Federal system. 

Then, while it is true that the United States considered over 
a long period of time has been a success, it is not an unquali- 
fied success. The Federal Government, in the first two 
generations of its existence, simply did not perform some of 
the duties that the most meagrely endowed Federal Govern- 
ment today would have to perform. Its control of the cir- 
culating medium was, for instance, merely nominal until the 
system of national banks was created during the Civil War. 
The internal unity of the Federation was constantly threatened, 
and finally (as should always be remembered), the United 
States failed to solve its fundamental political problem by any 
other means than a long, bloody and expensive war. That 
war, in its aftermath, did produce just those violent emotional 
conflicts with which we are so painfully familiar in Europe. 
Some of the evil then done has survived to this day, and the 
defeated side was only induced to accept the verdict of arms 
by a post-war policy of repression that makes all the German 
lamentations over the Treaty of Versailles sound like mere 
childish whining. That conflict, too, arose from a refusal to 
face the fact that a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
and I would like to recall Professor Hogben’s very pertinent 
criticism of the same kind of refusal to face facts that is 
involved in treating the Union of South Africa as a 
“ democracy.” 

As far as the history of the creation of the greatest Federa- 
tion casts any light on our problem, it does so by showing 
how different was the situation of the United States in 1787 
from that of Europe in 1940. The history of the working of 
federalism in the United States shows that even in excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances it can break down (I consider 
the Civil War a proof of that), and in its working it requires 
a constant vigilance that may not be beyond our powers, but 
which will make more demands on them than most preachers 
of the new gospel seem to realise.—Yours, &c., 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. D. W. BROGAN. 
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THE ANTI-WAR MINORITY 


S1r,—In your last issue, my good friend, Richard Lee, stated 
that “in a delegate meeting of the Coventry Labour Party 
a resolution against the continuance of the war was carried 
by a good majority, although our prospective candidate, 
Mr. Richard Crossman, supports the crthodox Transport House 
view.” I think that the facts which Richard Lee states should 
be a little expanded if they are not to give a false impression 
of the attitude of Labour in Coventry to the war. We have 
always been a very broad-minded Labour Party, determined 
to avoid all factional divisions, and naturally, since freedom is 
allowed to all, a candidate has his own personal views, which 
do not necessarily coincide with that of the party. But it would 
be misleading to suppose that the resolution passed last month 
indicated a majority in Coventry against the war. The resolu- 
tion was a composite resolution, expressing first the view that 
the continuance of the present war was detrimental to the 
interests of Socialism, and, secondly, calling on the national 
executive committee to cease collaboration with the National 
Government, 1.e., to break the party truce. Such a resoiution 
naturally obtained a larger number of votes than a pure anti- 
war resolution would have done. Of the 65 delegates present, 
29 recorded votes for the resolution and 19 against; 17 did 
not vote at all. So Richard Lee is a little optimistic in talking 
about a good majority. Moreover, the delegates were not 
mandated. If they had been, the result might have been 
different indeed.—Yours, R. H. S. CROSSMAN. 


S1r,—Mr. Lee appears to think that one of the deeper causes 
of the present war consisted in our imperialism. Now 
imperialism denotes the presence of an empire. Will Mr. Lee 
tell us where the British Empire is? I have consulted an 
excellent map of the world and utterly failed to find any such 
thing. 

Does he refer to Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa? If so, has he never heard of the Statute of 
Westminster? These are all free, independent nations, masters 
of their own destinizs and bound to us by no ties save 
cultural, moral and spiritual. Or does he mean India? India 
has already been given a large measure of self-government 
and will receive full Dominion status as soon as she can 
resolve her internal discords. Or does he point to the Crown 
Colonies? All these are in various stages of progress towards 
self-government. Surely he cannot mean the mandated terri- 
tories? Whatever may have been the case in the past, a 
“British Empire” no longer exists today. For many 
no “imperial claims” have been put forward by us. 

What, too, does he mean by “ international control”? Does 
he propose to carry this to its logical limits? If so, does he 
think that a governing concourse of nations which must neces- 
sarily include the proved aggressor countries of Germany, 
Russia, Italy and Japan would be preferable to present arrange- 
ments? If he does not propose to carry the idea to its logical 
conclusion, what countries would he exclude, and how would 
he propose to deal with the jealousies and distrusts thus 
created? 

What a sad travesty of the facts is Mr. Lee’s account of our 
pledge to Poland! We did not guarantee the status quo, but, 
on the contrary, advised and urged on both parties free nego- 
tiation. Knowing Hitler’s methods, however, what we did 
do was to assure Poland that if he discarded negotiation and 
resorted to force we would come in on her side. He did so 
resort, and we have implemented our pledge at a great and 
grievous cost. We could do no other. 

As regards the alleged failure to disarm, no well-informed 
Britisher will consent to wear sackcloth on that account. We 
were the one nation in Europe who, of its own free will, 
disarmed to the point of folly, and it was largely our weakness 
which tempted Germany to tread the path of aggression. 

We all heartily wish that Germany could by the aid of 
“moral imagination” be won over to freedom and truth, but 
the moral foundation for success in the attempt does not yet 
exist there. Her best are murdered, exiled or in concentration 
camps, and as for the rest, how can their encaged minds be 
reached? 

Present-day Germany, unreasonable, unmerciful and unjust, 
has screamed an appeal to the Caesar of Force. At long last, 


years 


and after the failure of every effort to dissuade her, we have 
”—-Yours faithfully, 
E. W. ADAMS. 


said: “Unto Caesar shalt thou go! 
Worthing, Sussex. 
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POLITICAL STRATEGY AND TACTICs 


Sir,—The confusion of arguments and ideas which Was re, 
leased by the fiasco of the Finnish War and the wishfy] Pursuit 
of new “trends” and “hints” which has accompanied the 
recent diplomatic events seem to reveal a dangerous mudd: 
of political strategy and tactics. We should be on our guard 
therefore, against enthusiastic handling of ad hoc develop. 
ments which may, actually, be traps and only serve, by con. 
fusing issues, to perplex and divide opinion ' 


at home and 
abroad, by drawing it away from fundamentals. 


We must, for instance, beware of that wishful! thinking whic, 
right up to last August, based European politics on the “jp, 
evitable ” antagonism of Nazi Germany and the U.S.S R~ayj 
which now seeks evidence for itseif. The well-meanin. 
enthusiasts who believe that the Soviets are anxious to be 
received into the European comity and are only waiting fo, 
a sincere invitation, have as their exact counterparts the 
admirers of Goering, who assert that ne is only waiting for 
his opportunity—only just round the corner—of making | ere 
many decent. Both may be right, but let us, also, examine 
quite another possibility. 





The U.S.S.R. and Germany are the most highly developed 
forms of revolutionary dictatorship, with econcmic and social 
structures more and more closely resembling each other. Their 
common enemy must be the freer communities, whose cop. 
tinuous existence and power are a visible proof that the world 
does not belong to dictatorships. Obviously, if the grex 
democratic Powers are destroyed, however, the smaller unis 
cannot survive. Therein lies the significance of the Germa 
and Soviet propaganda—which during the last year or so have 
become strikingly alike—against the “ pluto-democracies,” &¢, 
Thus Nazism and Bolshevism may well have a primary aim of 
political strategy—the destruction of the freedom conceptica 
of society, and, therefore, the common enemy must be the 
great democratic Powers. Such a strategical objective can bes 
be pursued by undermining democratic morale everywhere, 
and it leaves the two partners almost complete tactical freedom 
—including what of safeguarding themselves against each other’ 
possible treachery. 

If that is 


the main aim, then, a German victory is 
not necessarily against the Soviet’s interests: Germany 
then becomes a maritime Power, with outlets to the 


Atlantic and Colonial loot—her energies are much more likely 
to be employed in the West than to be turned back to seek a 
new quarrel in the East. On the other hand, an unsuccessful 
Germany may be more liable to be persuaded by the Allies to 
“switch the war” and turn East. To a successful Germany, 
also, Soviet domination of the Baltic and Black Seas is unim- 
portant, as long as she holds the exits and controls the oceans: 
in fact, if by limited successes, the U.S.S.R. can be kept out 
of major adventures and build up supplies to Germany, this 
is to the latter’s advantage. Why, in fact, should Germany 
attack and the U.S.S.R. get engaged in the war? Is it no 
much better to build up a ring of terrorised neutrals and 
develop supplies between the two factions: this will take time, 
and for that “ peace” is essential. Meanwhile, the campaign 
of frustrating and deceiving the democracies will go on: the 
real significance of the Finnish War is the demonstration tha 
democracies, in spite of their professed ideals, &c., are either 
unwilling or incapable (or both) of effectively helping each 
other. 


The confusion of ideas on aggression is als~ «tressed 
by playing on the uncertain attitude of the Al' es to th 
U.S.S.R.—whereby aggression by Germany is somehow 
made the greater crime: this is suggestive of the war being, 
in fact, an Imperialistic one against Germany, and the neutrals 
are invited to draw their own conclusions. This technique 
by the dictators has had effect, and the morale among the 
neutrals is bad ; if we are now to “intensify the war,” we must 
be careful to define our aims and build up our case. We 
must, however, build up our case in such a way that al 
peaceful nations can see in it a genuine hope for the future. 


Above all, let us beware of divided counsels by trying © 
foresee possible alternatives. Obscurity of aim and motives 
and lack of appreciation of political strategy and tactics can 9 
confuse public opinion that it may press the Government 1 
acts which may be costly at home and abroad.—Yours faith- 
fully, M, ZVEGINTZOV. 
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LORD TRENCHARD’S AIR FORCE 


gy, —Mr. Spaight says that the total strength of the Air Force 
in all theatres of the war and at home never exceeded 300,000 
oficers and men When Sir Hugh Trenchard left the Air 
Force he said that during the war he had worked with an Air 
Force which had cc nsisted of 30,000 officers and 300,000 men. 
If there were as many aS 30,000 officers, the total would be 
nearer 350,000, as I said, since the proportion of officers is 
too high. I did not mean to say that this huge number be- 
longed to the Independent Air Force, but to an independent 
Air Force. 

Mr. Spaight is right when he says that the Independent 
Air Force came into existence in June, 1918. The inde- 
pendent Air Force only came into existence two months before. 
Nevertheless, it was in September, 1917, that the War Cabinet 
decided to w a counter-offensive against targets in Ger- 
Trenchard was instructed at the beginning of October 
to take immediate action against German objectives which 
could be reached from the neighbourhood of Nancy, and the 
special unit he then formed, the Forty-first Wing, became a 
few months later the VIII Brigade, which, in turn, became the 
Independent Air Force. The latter, therefore, carried on the 
life of a force formed for the independent bombing of Ger- 
many in October, 1917, and there can be no doubt that it had 
ffect on the development of the war. 


many. 


a considerable e 
My article, however, was written to emphasise the import- 
ance of the Air Force being fully independent and not merely 
ancillary to the Army and Navy, a point of view which was 
most impressively expounded by General Smuts to the War 
Cabinet and accepted by it in August, 1917.—Yours, &c., 
STRATEGICUS. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY’S VIEW 
Sir—Those who know our “ democracy ” are aware that social 
distinctions exist, even between neighbouring streets in the 
East End of London—indistinguishable to the uninitiated. 
These things are not very easy to eradicate. 

If State scholarships should be given for boys in public 
schools, does anyone doubt that the result would be that these 
scholars would hold their heads higher than boys less fortu- 
nately placed? Even if a public school were emptied and the 
boys of the nearest Council school drafted in, they would soon 
begin to acquire a pride at being educated at such a place, and 
not elsewhere. The very stones possess an ethos of their 
own. 

Even to compe] all children to go to Council schools would 
never, by itself, establish “ equality of opportunity.” What of 
their homes, ‘n which, after all, they spend by far the greater 
part of their growing days—some of them an inspiration, some 
decidedly the contrary? 

Something may have been said for equalising incomes all 
round, and even for the abolition of the family, as in Plato’s 
Republic. But to permit a man to have a family, and to have 
and to spend more money than his neighbour—and yet to say 
that while he may give his son richer food and better clothes, 
a healthier home and more expensive amusements (perhaps 
a training in vice, such as Charles Fox received from his father), 
he is not to be a!lowed to give him the education he wants 
for him the grossest materialism. Money is not an evil 
unless it is coarsely spent.—Yours faithfully, 

A. F. FREMANTLE. 

Green Ways, Penn, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Sik,—I make no apologies for imposing on you another school- 
boy’s effort. My only qualifications are that I am a friend 
of, and in the same class as, Mr. Bonham-Carter, and that, 
like him, I would defend the Public Schools while suggesting 
at the same time some constructive reforms. I should say at 
once that I am in entire agreement with his general principles, 


but that there are several points which, left unsaid, may 
Prejudice opinion against an article which attempts to put 
forward the public schoolboy’s point of view. 

Firstly, any reader of this article must feel that its author 


is ignorant of some aspects of the subjects he discusses. There 
is, for instance, no recognition of the fact that the plan he 
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supports is already in operation. No doubt this misconception 
is the direct result of his use of the words Public Schools 
when he has only in mind schools such as Eton or Winchester. 
As many know, a number of schools have already accepted 
Government grants, promising in return a limited amount of 
vacancies to elementary and secondary schoolboys. 


Secondly, Mr. Bonham-Carter does not give more than a 
passing mention to the problems connected with State aid. 
The especial “quality” of education in the Public Schools 
of the type he has in mind comes from luxury ; that is to say, 
it is a combination of old traditions, a liberal, rich selection 
of class literature and text-books, and a numerous, well-chosen 
and highly cultured teaching staff. But it is this “ quality,” 
demonstrated in some fifteen schools, which is unique in all 
education and of the highest possible value. The inevitable 
effect of the sudden imposition of the plan outlined in his 
article would be away from any form of luxury towards a rigid 
economy and a tendency to standardisation. 

All this does not mean that I am against the plan supported 
by Mr. Bonham-Carter, but rather that I would support it 
as it is being put into action by the Board of Education. 
Reforms of this kind, however radical the reformers, must 
be gradually and carefully incorporated within the existing 
system. This appears to be the attitude of the educational 
authorities, and they have at their disposal the deliberations 
and the advice of the Headmasters’ Conference.—I am, 
yours, &c., G. S. W. TALsor. 


St.‘ Mary’s Vicarage, Standard Hill, Nottingham. 





PRUSSIAN AND SLAV 


S1r,—While approving of the fundamental idea of my article 
in your issue of March 29th, “Germany without Prussia,” 
Mr. Henry Gottorp seems to misunderstand its statements 
concerning the Slavonic origin and character of the Prussians. 
If that may well have a depreciating meaning in the eyes of a 
Nazi, I certainly used it only to differentiate and not to 
graduate, the real Germans belonging to the old western, 
Greco-Roman, Christian civilisation and the Prussians to the 
younger, fundamentally different Slavonic sphere. 

While the individual nations within both these spheres differ 
widely in their accomplishments and their contributions to 
human progress, so that it was far from me to identify 
Czecho-Slovakia’s democratic or Poland’s artistic performances 
with Prussian militarism, Austria’s historical réle as a strong- 
hold of that western civilisation, as well as the sad experience 
of her past within an essentially Slavonic Empire, seem to bar 
a reconstruction on similar lines. But all that has to be left 
to the decision of the peoples concerned, and my suggestion 
(shortly to be presented more elaborately in form of a book) 
was merely meant to show the root of the evil, the source 
of that aggressive, that anti-social spirit that has destroyed 
the tender plant of supra- or international organisation.—Yours 
sincerely. E. STERN-RUBARTH. 

43 Church Crescent, Finchley, London, N.3. 


YOUNG INDIANS AND GREAT BRITAIN 


S1r,—At interva!s during the past two and a half years I have 
had the privilege of interesting conversations about his country 
with a young Indian scientist. His course of study and 
research at an English university is nearly ended and his 
return to India will take place in a few weeks. It was deeply 
disturbing to learn with what pessimism and disillusionment 
about the relations between our two countries he is going back. 
He has made friends here, acknowledges the individual kind- 
ness and comradeship he has met, and has been free to use 
every opportunity to question and discuss, in his sincere and 
tactful way, the problem of India’s liberation. 

He has found, out of all the many people he has talked to 
about it, only a handful who are unwilling that India should 
now be allowed self-government. He knows that we are a 
democracy ; that our will determines what our Government 
does or does not do. What, then, he asks in bitter disappoint- 
ment, has gone so wrong that the democratic machinery fails 
to work in this mater of India’s freedom? The British people 
were able to impel their Government to take a stand against 
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Nazi aggression in order to liberate Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, and release Jews from concentration camps. Why 
have they forgotten India’s right to be free from the yoke of 
alien domination, and her thousands of political prisoners 
who are concentrated in prisons? Why did they allow the 
irony of the Government’s declaring war on behalf of India 
without consulting her people? Why bring Indian troops 
Overseas to free Poles and Czechs while their own countrymen 
are in subjection? I share his puzzlement, but feel also 
shame and a tragic foreboding that we are going to lose the 
precious gift of a generous and warm-hearted partnership, 
such as Ireland once had to bestow, but which we clumsily 
and unimaginatively let go. 

Is it too late to plead with the free Press of this country 
to give us facts—columns full of facts—until we are able to 
satisfy ourselves about the existence of this “internal dissen- 
sion ” in India which is affording Westminster such plausible 
excuses? I should like my friend to go home believing that 
British justice was a reality, that we had a different view of 
race from the Nazis’ and that our democracy worked.—Yours 
faithfully, ELEANORA ALLEN. 
11 Monks Way. West Kirby, Wirral. 


THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS 


S1r,—I desire to protest against a sentence in “ A Spectator’s 
Notebook” in your issue of April sth. After describing 
certain questions said to have been put to candidates for 
commissions in the Guards, which were probably merely 
intended to discover whether the applicants took part in field 
sports and games, usually considered to produce physical 
fitness, courage and good comradeship, and which, conse- 
quently, are increasingly encouraged among all ranks in the 
Army, your contributor says, “ War must be quite a nuisance 
to the Guards.” 

I had not the honour to serve in the Guards in the last 
war, but, like millions of other ex-Servicemen in all the armies 
on either side who fought in that war, I can testify to the 
magnificent discipline, marvellous heroism and superb fight- 
ing qualities of the Brigade of Guards. Again and again, in 
battle after battle, they, by their example, inspired and 
encouraged the will to victory. 

And it is of this superb unit, at a time when we are engaged 
in what may prove to be the greatest struggle which we have 
ever undertaken, when our very existence is at stake, that 
“Janus” writes, “War must be quite a nuisance to the 
Guards.” 

Even if the Censor permitted it, no French newspaper would 
dare to print such a sentence about any of the formations of 
the French Army, because public opinion would regard it as 
a gross breach of good taste, calculated to infuriate every officer 
and man in the Army and all their relations, who comprise 
the entire population of France. No doubt I shail be told 
that we are quite different, and that the remark was intended 
to be humorous. 

In other words, it is one of those nice clean, typically 
English jokes which cause dismay to our friends and joy to 
our enemies in every foreign country. 

I think it was William III who observed that the attitude 
of the civilian population of this country towards the Army 
was incredible. It was, is, and I suppose always will be.— 
Your obedient servant, WINTERTON. 

House of Commons, S.W. I. 


J. A. HOBSON 


S1r,—“ No university ever did itself the honour of presenting 
him with its degrees.” “His first book marked an epoch in 
Economic Thought.” Many besides myself must have paused, 
when reading these or similar sentences from obituary notices, 
to wonder why it is that English universities, which are so 
ready to honour politicians who have done nothing for learning, 
are so reluctant to honour themselves by recognising—even 
at the eleventh hour—the work of a pioneer like J. A. Hobson, 
or by encouraging those who, through their work, have made 
such a practical contribution to the cause of education as the 
late Hugh Dent. It cannot be said that it was due to oversight, 
because in both these cases the suggestion was unofficially 
made to two universities whilst there was still time for some- 
thing to be done.—Yours faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN. 
go Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE FUTURE OF HUMANISM 


S1r,—The distinction drawn by Canon F. R. Barr 
last issue between “a naturally Christian 
“Christian affirmations” may find a parallel, Particular 
for your medical readers, in the Presidential Adres 
to the British Medical Association (1888) of the ln 
Sir Wm. T. Gairdner, Professor of Medicine in the Uniy 
of Glasgow. 








Y in you 
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Crsity 


In the concluding section of the address Gairdner enters 
a protest against the phrase Ubi tres medici duo athej 8 4 
true description of the attitude of the medical profession and 
urges the study of the Bible “in the spirit of modern scientif 
freedom and historical research, and not unde, the influence 
of mere tradition and ecclesiastical authority.” He continue, 
“The physician of the future will do well if he remember 
always the pernicious despotism which has been exercised 
over his own art (though in a minor degree) by the fetters of 
dead orthodoxies, and will be very slow, therefore, to acknow. 
ledge their claims upon him to any more than a historical 
regard, even in the realm of theology . . . he Will, sooner 
or later, decline to walk in the leading-strings of ecclesiastic 
tradition.” And, again, “I can easily recognise, even in th 
most advanced agnostic (in his own estimation), one who i; 
the confusions of the present time is really pervaded jy 
what I make bold to call a Divine Spirit; one who in th 
search after truth and fact (as they are in Nature) is 50 re. 
gardful of these, and these alone, that he refuses to comm 
himself to positions in abstract thought that may seem ; 
himself, or to others, to carry implications opposed to the 
perfect impartiality of his research.” And while recognising 
that he is on “dangerous ground” Gairdner, to point the 
views he ha: expressed, continues : 

“In Charles Darwin (however we may explain it) we have. 
if his character is carefully and charitably studied, a man o 
the very stuff and moral fibre of which the most eminem 
Saints are made ... say for yourselves in what hierarchy 
of canonised saints you will find many that are his superior, 
or even his equals, in all these eminently Christian virtues 
and graces taken together.” 

The address was followed, as was perhaps to be expected, 
by certain pulpit censures in which what your correspondent, 
Mr. Athelstan Rendall, calls “ancient weapons” played a 
prominent part.—Yours faithfully, C. O. HAWTHORNE. 

11 Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 1. 


RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC STATES 


S1rR,—Some months ago you were good enough to print 2 
letter from me, pointing out that the pacts of mutual assist- 
ance between the Soviet Union and the Baltic States should 
not be regarded as transforming the latter into “ protec 
torates” or “vassals” of the U.S.S.R., as interested ant- 
Soviet opinion was attempting to do. 


A remarkable justification has just come to hand, in the 
shape of a long article in the Temps of March ,3oth, from 
its special correspondent at Tallinn. It witl be agreed, | 
think, that the viclent campaign which the Temps has been 
carrying on during the last six months for a rupture od 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R., and for hostilities 
against it in the Black Sea, would exonerate that paper from 
any suspicion of pro-Soviet bias. The same must apply tt 
the French censorship which passed the article, bearing 
mind the recent exploits of that institution. 


The correspondent describes at length two articles in 3 
leading Esthonian daily newspaper, favouring the idea of 3 
federation of the Baltic States. The articles, thinks the corte- 
spondent, were considered inopportune by the 
because of their implications. But their special importance, 
he says, is that they constitute a “happy example” of the 
freedom of judgement on foreign policy which the Baluc 
Press has retained, notwithstanding the events of last 
September : 


authorities 


“ And this statement of fact should serve to correct certain 
simplifying notions which tend to represent these Republics 
as reduced by the pacts of mutual assistance to the state 0 
Soviet semi-protectorates, in which the orthodoxy of opimion 
is under rigorous surveillance.” 
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4: a time when zealous attempts have been made—not only 
this sphere—to rebuild in people’s minds the kind of 
igntastic picture of the U.S.S.R. which existed in 1919, such 
istimony is of some importance.—Yours faithfully, 

“963 Creighton Avenue, N. 2. ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 


MUNITION FACTORIES AND THE 
POPULATION 


gg.—The recent announcement by the Minister of Supply 
shat 47 new munition factories are to be built immediately in 
Britain raises questions of real importance regarding the recent 
wort of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
industrial Population. 

Obviously no indication can be given as to where these 
sew factories will be built, but precedents exist which make 
os fear that they will be put up either in open country or 
. yreas Which are already humming with industry. In either 
ality labour will now be hard to get, for, as timber and 
other scarce materials would presumably be required for the 
construction, housing accommodation in such 
yeas would be non-existent or grossly inadequate. 

Is it too late to hope that, before deciding on 
gruction of new factories the Minister will have a 
made of those towns where unemployment was greatest before 
the war, or where it still exists, and that he should consider 
the possibilities of modernising and using factories now stand- 
ing idle? Civic and other services already exist, workers would 
be ready and eager for employment within their own cities, 
and the materials which would otherwise be used for new 
factories (which will eventually be redundant) could be 
diverted to providing better housing in those unhappy old 
towns. 

Many millions of pounds would be saved by such an 
approach to war industrial problems, for the utilisation of 
present resources of men and materials would be combined 
with an anticipation of the claims which post-war Britain will 
make for existing industrial areas to be regenerated.—Yours 
faithfuliy, ELIZABETH DENBY. 
ut Princes Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 


new factory 
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BURLESQUING HAW-HAW 


Sin —There is probably a much better way to meet Lord Haw- 
Haw than, as Miss Byrne suggests, by factual refutation, and 
that is by burlesque. Already, of course, Haw-Haw is a 
popular impersonation for the variety entertainer, and I have 
atterly seen a quite brilliant satire on the screen. But the 
ideal medium is the radio itself, and I commend to the B.B.C. 
—who in pre-war days often burlesqued Radio Luxemburg 
and similar Continental stations—that perhaps they might con- 
sider a series of outrageous performances in which the extrava- 
gances of our Hamburg friend might be capped by more 
garish ones yet. 

Best of all would it be if they could time their performance 

follow Haw-Haw immediately, and on the same wave- 
length. Directly he had finished (he signs off, as we know, 
with an announcement of the time of his next broadcast) a 
plaintive voice wou'd be heard saying that there were a few 
things he had forgotten to tell us cads, and then the Western 
Brothers would go on for a few minutes of wild parody—finish- 
ing, perhaps, with a change to other voices which told us 
musically that they were ours very sincerely Flotsam and Jet- 
sam. With such artists in foolery and mimicry as Ralph Lynn, 
Charles Heslop, Ronald Frankau, Vic Oliver, Florence 
Desmond, Leonard Henry, Leslie Henson and “Hubert” of 
the Nosmo King duo, the “entertainment value” of which 
Miss Byrne speaks would be very high.—Yours very truly, 

CHARLES W. STOKES. 

33 Riddlesdown Road, Purley. 


“ROMAN FOUNTAIN ” 


Sir,—I have no wish to argue with the review of my Roman 
Fountain in your paper, although, naturally, I am not in 
agreement with it and wish that your reviewer might have 
had a stronger sense of humour. But you will, I am sure, 
allow me one small defence. The translation of Mors Acerba 


's by John Addington Symonds, not by yours sincerely, 
HuGH WALPOLE. 


90 Piccadilly, W. 2. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Epitomised Spring 

The late springs are the fairest springs, and England today 
is more English than ever. Almost everything, except the 
earlier warblers and sand martins, have waited for April, birds 
and flowers, both. Some curious examples are seen in our 
gardens. The fragrant Guelder began to flower in December, 
but waited three months to continue. The early heaths, 
especially Carnea, and the fickle Iris Stylosa, now flowering 
splendidly, have delayed in the same manner. So in the wild, 
primrose, bluebell, wood anemone and even blackthorn will 
more or less coincide. April—in Browning’s phrase—is twice 
April. 





Popular Land Girls 


The highest possible praise of the land girls begins to 
appear in the local Press from one side of the island to the 
other, and different qualities are selected. The Yorkshire 
Post, for example, recently published a letter detailing the 
skilful handling of six score of pigs and other animals by a 
land girl, who became an expert in the feeding of different 
classes of stock. This girl did not plough; but high approval 
of both the skill and energy of land girls in ploughing has 
been expressed in Essex, in Oxford and indeed many other 
Some of them have been at work in remote 
Western farms, where a tractor and a plough-woman have 
never before been seen. In general, it may be said that 
women have always done yeoman work on the small farms 
in the West. They have either done nothing or have 
been confined to the poultry-yard in the Eastern half of 
England. The war is rapidly destroying the absurd idea that 
it is unladylike to take a turn on the land. Some, at any rate, 
of the land girls nurse the ambition to become farmers when 
the war is over. 


counties. 


Vulnerable Trees 


In a sort of tree census, taken of approved districts in the 
West of England, it appears that the common spruce, which 
had lost some of its old popularity, stood the winter with 
complete success, while its neighbours, the Japanese larch and 
the Douglas fir, or spruce, has suffered severely. Among 
deciduous trees, the oaks have lost many of their upper 
branches and the hardy birches are in no better case. A 
West Country farmer, in the metaphorical manner of his race, 
said of one birch with half-broken boughs, “ Yes: she had to 
let her hair down.” On the subject of trees—the Forestry 
Commission make their first essay this week in a promising 
scheme for the employment of boys from 17 to 19 years old 
in forestry work. They are given a small wage and suitably 
boarded and lodged close to their work. Recruits are coming 
forward and more are wanted. This Argyllshire experiment 
may be worth copying in other departments of productive 
work on the land. In more than one district of Scotland 
parties of older people have volunteered for the work of 
cutting trees and boughs for fuel. This practice, too, is worth 
wider imitation. The country is full of unlovety timber, useful 
only for burning. 


Garden Queries 


A passing allusion to that small and lovely bush, the cerato- 
stigma has brought inquiries. The bush, which rather suggests 
a plumbago, is hardier than the comparison suggests ; indeed, 
it stood the frosts of the winter better than the evergreen 
ceanothus, even on harsh soils. Blueness of flower (which 
has given great popularity to ceanothus dentata) is rare in 
shrubs, and is perhaps the most popular of colours. One 
incidental charm of the ceratostigma is that its clear blue 
flowers are a famous lure for some butterflies and moths, 
especially the humming-bird hawk moth. The variety of 
which I write is not the dwarf leadwort, but wilmottiana. 
Even when cut to the ground (like the fuchsia in Eastern 
England) it will sprout again from the bottom. It has 
happened rather unexpectedly in my garden that in the prim- 
rose tribe the blue-flowered varieties, such as Juliana, were 
the first to flower freely after the snows melted. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 31 


Ir Shakespeare had lived in the twentieth century he might 
have written an historical play about the reign of King 
George the Sixth. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. 
are offered for the best extract (of not more than 450 words, 
inclusive of stage directions) from Act II, Sc. 1, of such a 
play. The scene is Munich, A Council Chamber. Enter 
Chamberlain, Daladier, Mussolini and Hitler. 
RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No, 31.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, April 19th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the 
prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Com- 
petitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no com- 
petitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 29 


It is the resourceful custom of certain persons to mitigate 
the tedium of railway travel by improvising dialogues calcu- 
lated to intrigue their fellow passengers. The usual prizes 
were offered for the best such passage of dialogue calculated 
either (a) to mystify or (b) to alarm the remaining occupants 
of a third-class railway carriage on a journey between Oxford 
and London. The essence of a conversation of this sort is, 
of course, that when it ends it should leave its audience in the 
state of alarm or mystification which it has created ; to supply, 
as the train draws into Paddington, a solution which removes 
the apprehension or interest that has been aroused during the 
journey is also to remove the whole point of the conversation. 
Several competitors committed this error, some even by the 
well-tried device of explaining that the conversationalists had 
been a play. Instruments of death concealed in 
suitcases on the rack above the passengers’ heads were also 
regrettably popular, the I.R.A. 
making 
successfully 







rehearsing 


it is perhaps unnecessary to 
appearances in situations of this 
only in the entry of Mr. Allan M. Laing. In 
several lunacy was—also rather conventionally—simu- 
lated. On the whole though the entries reached a fair level 
of originality, those calculated to alarm being in general more 
successful, as they were also more popular, than the others. 
‘he first prize goes to Mr. Raymond Parsons and the second 
to Mr. Allan M. Laing, whose entries were both well designed 
to cause dismay. An entry from Leiden, admirably calculated 
to mystify, was opened by the Censor and—judging from the 
state in which it was received—must have exercised the 


say) several sort— 


cases 


detective wits of a whole Department. 


Best Bakers Bake HOVIS. 
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First Prize. 

“What kind of dog did you say bit you outside O 

“A chow, I think.” 

“ My God!” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” 

“Was it very mad when it bit you?” 

“Well, it was making a terrific din and careers 
strangely.” 

“And yeu have a slight headache as a result?” 
“Why, how did you know?” 

I'm sorry - 

“Hell, man, what are you sorry about?” 

“My uncle was bitten by a mad chow two years 
caught a train from Oxford to London. He went 
before he had reached High Wycombe.” 

“Oh!” 

“That is why I was so sure about the headache. One SUTViving 
passenger recounted to me the horrible tragedy some hours later 
and he mentioned that my uncle complained of a headache shonjy 
after leaving Oxford station.” ” 

“What do you mean—surviving? 

“Well, you see, he went berserk and attacked the four Occupants 
of the carriage.” 

“Did he really kill them?” 

“Kill? Why—he tried to cremate them. His strength mg 
have been enormous for he knocked out the four other Passengers 
—all male. He never showed any sadistic tendencies before, ye 
he tore out the eyes of three of them and flung them—the eyes— 
on the luggage rack.” 

“ God—how awful.” 

“The fourth passenger was 
forgotten.” 

“When was this foul outrage discovered?” 

“About midway between High Wycombe and London, Yq 
see, he piled the three bodies on the mattress and then tried tp 
set the carriage alight. Passengers in other carriages noticed the 
flames and one of them pulled the communication cord,” 

“Your uncle?” 

“He jumped out and was killed instantly.” 

“ Don’t get too alarmed, but there are five males in the carriage” 

“And the next station is High Wycombe.” 

RAYMOND Parsons, 
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Second Prize. 
Conducted in stage Irish and a stage whisper.) 

“ An’ where did ye put the pineapple?” 

“Sure, where would I put it but in me bag that’s on the rack 
foreninst ye?” 

“Did Shaun give ye only the wan?” 

“He did so. It’s he’s the cautious boyo.’ 

“Tell me, Michael, whin will ut be ripe, thin?” 

“Time enough, Conal: time enough. Lave it to me 

“It’s the main secret spa'peen y’are, an’ we sworn brothers 
Is ut safe where ut is, d’ve think?” 

Sure, safe enough whilst me bag’s sthraight up ‘n down; bu 
yer sowl to Morris Kelly if the bag falls over—an’ it bumpin 
about for all the worrld like Father Ryan on Phelim Donohue’ 
ass.” 

“Mebbe, Michael, ve’d betther have it 
safer, I'm thinkin’, atwixt yer knees.” 

“Ach, Conal alanna, it’s all right, I tell ye. Would ye have 
wan o’ these holy Luthers from the preachin’ north givin’ it maybe 
a kick?” 

“T would not, Michael. But me bowls go as wathery as Brian 
Rafferty’s potheen ivery time the thrain rattles. Have it down 
Michael dear, or mebbe itll . . .” 

“Wheesht, ye daft omadhaun. Ye’ve got nerves like Put 
Hanlon’s ould chandelier wid the glass bobbins itself. There, 
nuw: I'll lift it down, an’ may Michael an’ all his Angels kape yer 
big fate fr’m hoistin’ us all to glory.” 

“ Michael, dear, is ut wan o° the colleges we're afther visitin’?” 

“Arrah, hould yer whisht, ye switherin’ gossoon ye! Why 
shouidn’t ut be the thrain itself, thin?” 

“Howly saints, Michael, don’t say it! It’s jokin’ y’are, surely 
Is it you an’ me to be sufferin’ martyrs f’r the cause? Ochone! 
To hear me life tickin’ away like an’ ould alarm clock. Ochone!” 

ALLAN M. LAING. 
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Proxime Accessit. 

“My point is not that 
that it is a senseless noise.” 

“ But on your own criteria that proposition is itself unverifiable 
and therefore equally a senseless noise.” 

“No. I only hold the weak verification theory. You know the sor 
of experience which would give rise to the feeling of unverifiability 
and therefore the proposition expressing that feeling is meaningful 
So, as I was saying, your original proposition about the rightness 
of goodness is incapable of being intelligibly discussed. Yo 
admit the Egocentric Predicament?” 

“In the modified form, yes. But how am I to know that you 
are using the expression ‘senseless noise’ in the same sense % 
myself? And even supposing I did, I can never know that the 
situation to which you apply it is one to which I should als 
So the proposition that an unverifiable proposition is a sense.ts 
noise, is a senseless noise.” 

“But it would follow from that that the expression 
noise” is itself a senseless noise, if it can never 
significantly.” 

“Certainly. And that is why I propose to ignore your descrip 
tion of my proposition about the rightness of goodness as a sens 
less noise. If the expression can’t be used significantly * 
meaningless, and if it is meaningless it can’t be used significanty 
Ah, Paddington.” R. B. S. INSTONE. 
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French politician from the Elysée.) 
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Books of the Day 





r 
Temporary Monarch 
The American Presidency : an Interpretation. By Haro!d J. 
Laski. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
“Tue Presidential office differs from everything else. Much 
of ic cannot be described, it can only be felt.” This was the 
opinion of Calvin Coolidge, and, strictly construed and obeyed, 
his dictum would bar all but ex-Presidents from writing on 
the nature of this great office. Fortunately, it is not necessary 
to take Mr. Coolidge too seriously and, in addition, most 
Presidents have been highly literate persons. We do not 
know what it feels like to be a Mikado or a Pope; we have 
abundant testimony as to what it feels like to be the President 
of the United States. It is the first of the many merits of 
Professor Laski’s latest book that he stresses and _ illustrates 
the basic truth of Coolidge’s dictum, the unique character 
of the office and the degree to which its fundamental nature 
js varied, from time to time, according to the pressure of 
history and the personality of the incumbent. Coolidge was 
very different President from Mr. Hoover ; both were very 
diferent from Mr. Roosevelt, and most Presidents, happily, 
have been very unlike President Grant and President Harding. 
Arguing against certain British critics who have complacently 
written off the American President as almost necessarily a 
second-rater, Professor Laski not only destroys the historical 
basis of the criticism, but argues, with plausibility, that the 
hour has in fact called forth the man; Lincoln in 1861 and 
Roosevelt in 1933. The sceptic might say, in the second 
case at least, that the man came too late; that the hour had 
jready struck. If Mr. Roosevelt taken office a year 
before, who knows what would have happened in Germany? 
But in the critical year 1932 the executive power of the United 
States was in the hands of a man who, for all his power, was 
pretty obviously condemned by the public opinion of his own 


had 


country. 

This political vacuum was a misfortune for the United 
States, as well as for Europe, and it has been made a matter 
of reproach by Mr. Hoover’s partisaris that the President- 
elect did not collaborate more closely with his predecessor. 
Professor Laski defends Mr. Roosevelt, briefly and success- 


fully. What Mr. Hoover would have thought sound policy 
was incomp tible with what Mr. Roosevelt would have 
advised. The real solution would surely have been that 
planned by Wilson in 1916 for minimising the evil conse- 
quences of his own defeat, that is the resignation of the 
defeated candidate in favour of the victor. The practical 


interregnum of four months would have thus been avoided, 
but I know of no evidence that Mr. Hoover or his friends 
considered this solution of what was a profoundly serious 


problem. 

Professor Laski’s book is dedicated to “F. D. R.,” and it 
dees not conceal its author’s judgement that, in Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Presidency has found one of its greatest 


incumbents. But it is not a mere eulogy of the maker of 
the New Deal. Professor Laski dislikes the methods, if not 
the objects, of the attack on the Supreme Court, and he 
has unkind words for such aberrations as the Warren gold- 
buying policy. Nor are more general problems discussed in 
any partisan spirit. The traditional view of the third term 
is fairly put, and very seldom are Professor Laski’s own 
strong views allowed to colour his judgement. It is, how- 
ever, a little unfair to say of a Presidential candidate, “he 
must not be anti-religious; that would offend the vested 
interest of the Churches.” If vested interest is the right 
Word at all in this context, it is an emotional vested interest 
of the majority of the American people that is involved, not 
@ material vested interest of the clergy or even of church 
members. A Presidential candidate must occasionally worship 
publicly (in a Protestant church) and should possess a, not 
too new, Bible. This necessity creates a vested interest shared 
in by the many thousands of politicians who can meet these 
demands. Catholics, Jews and open Agnostics are excluded 
from this class, which is no doubt a grievance from their point 
of viev Open worshipping in a Catholic church or the 
notoriou of a paroissien would debar a 
On one more important 
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point, Professor Laski seems to have had his usually acute 
sense of the question at issue a little dulled. He defends 
the share in the control of foreign policy given by the Con- 
sutution to the Senate (though not necessarily in its present 
form). The complete control of foreign affairs, which the 
practice of the British Constitution gives to the executive, 
is not an unmixed good thing; but in what way does the 
American Constitution prevent a President from playing the 
rdle of Mr. Chamberlain at Munich? 

The substance of this book was given as lectures in the 
University of Indiana, and if they have a few of the faults 
of reprinted lectures, they have many more of the merits of 
a living, individual appeal that comes from their original 
But that audience was an American audience; the 
allusions and historical examples with which the 
argument is enriched were probably, in most cases, intelligible 
to the politically-minded Hoosiers. But they will not be 
equally intelligible to the British reader; and, it might be 
added, that a good many minor slips in dates and an 
occasionally excessive compression of style are blemishes, :f 
only minor blemishes, while not all of Professor Laski’s 
examples prove (in my opinion) what they purport to prove. 
But the main themes of this book, the central character of the 
Presidency, its unifying force in American institutional life, 
its deep hold on the American people’s 
imagination are brilliantly worked out. D. W. BROGAN. 
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By Constancia de la Mora. (Michael 


In Place ot Splendour. 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
Life and Death of the Spanish Republic. 

Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Ir would be entertaining rather than instructive to note the 
divergences between these two wholehearted laments for the 
passing of the Second Spanish Republic, which was born nine 
years ago next Sunday (April 14th) and lasted exactly a fort- 
night short of eight years, including thirty-three months of 
open warfare. Neither makes any pretence of impartiality ; 
their bias is similar, so they disagree only in tone, though 
sometimes—as for instance about Primo de Rivera—consider- 
ably. But, while telling substantially the same orthodox story, 
the two books differ in that the English journalist clearly has 
aimed at writing an objective account of events from the fall 
of the Monarchy to the fall of the Republic, whereas the 
head of Del Vayo’s Foreign Press Bureau, a Spanish Duchess 
reviews a slightly longer period almost purely 

Hers is by far the more stirring bcok, for it is 
her life is brilliantly impressive, an 
emotional achievement. Several newspapermen could write 
historical surveys very like Mr. Buckley’s—and probably will. 
They might even succeed in putting the names under their 
illustrations in the correct order. But confessions as vivid as 
1 Mora’s are rare, because she herself is a most 


By Henry Buckley. 


of Atholl, 
subjectively. 


life-storyv—and that 


Constancia de | 
uncommon woman. 

Not so uncommon in Spain, however, as she would have 
factious-minded feminists suppose, for the whole history of 
that paradoxical country, whose women are notoriously 
feminine and unemancipated, provides countless examples of 
hands that rock cradles ruling the roost and a great deal else 
besides. Her own book suggests as much, in mentioning only 
her contemporaries. Indeed, it is one of the delights of this 
amazingly sincere and lively autobiography that its errors and 
contradictions are as obvious as its honesty. For this reason 
it seems to me a book that can be strongly recommended to 
all readers, whatever their politics, who are attracted by the 
human heart and mind. It is a belligerent book, by a pro- 
paganda chieftainess, but not only those who know something 
about her country will see how much she leaves out and how 
many of her statements are distorted or untrue ; surely even 
English readers who cling to the accepted Elizabethan notion 
of Spain will recognise from her fluent use of al! the danger- 
signs (hunger, blood, yokes, groans) that the leyenda negra 1s 
hardly as black as all that. If not, they are past being mis- 
informed. 

She was born, our hereine, not in the Republican purpte 
for that was the peculiar colour chosen by Don Alfonso’s 
anti-clerical but the grand-daughter of Spa-n's 
greatest Conservative premier, Antonio Mau:a, whom she 
quite admired, though, rebellious from an early age, she hated 


enemies), 
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privilege, and finding it in Madrid society both wicked and 
dull, bravely adopted her own version of the recurrent slogan 
“Maura NO!” Life became a struggle, first against her 
parents, then against their world—a battle so difficult for a 
girl of her upbringing that one is not surprised to find in- 
consistencies on every other page. To quote only two of many 
volte-face: the family, including her grandmother, were 
consoled after Don Antonio had dropped dead, but (three 
pages later) his wife grew worse daily and “scemed not to 
want to live.” She died. Whenever Constancia is “ nervous 
or excited ” food seems to quiet her, “it is almost a 
at such moments ”"—yet shortly afterwards, on her 
day, she was “nervous and frightened” to eat. 
varied judgements are often equally perplexing: 
be bought at one moment and not at the next; Alcala Zamova 
was “ something of a mystic who had sold the Rept iblic 
in 1933 and to sell it again in 1935”; 

“stodgy, without much character or personaiity” ; 
Alfonso—of al] things—has no chin; Azafia by 
Monarchist out of the army on full pay 
to denude it of Republicans! 

Upper-class etiquette in Madrid was informal as well as 
straitlaced. A picture is painted of unrelieved social gloom— 
all reaction and-religion—then unwittingly enlightened by re- 
markable exceptions, in her own family, among her school 
friends. Still, marriages had to be deadly suitable; and 
Constancia goes so far as to blame her ever-indu.gent parents 
for mildly opposing her first marriage, which proved unhappy, 
because if her suitor had met with their approval it would 
taken place, she would automatically have refused 
him. (He is referred to throughout merely by surname.) But 
she left him, she worked in a shop, she turned radical, she 
secured Spain’s first divorce to marry an airman of noble birth 
and Republican faith (her description of him as “a revolting 
pilot” is admittedly a slip ; he became Chief of the Govern- 
ment Air Force). All these shocks her hidebound parents 
absorbed and forgave. Luckily for the reader’s feelings, they 
were safe in France when the bloodshed began. This, the 
ghastly war that London’s latest magazine, Horizon, has 
curiously termed a “ great literary event,” fills the rest of the 
book, which loses some of its interest when the private rebel 
becomes a Marxist official. 

Spain is a country where you do well to believe nothing of 
what you read, little of what you hear, and not much of what 
you see for yourself. This remains as true today as when 
Napoleon gave the same advice to his brother more succinctly. 
It applies to In Place of Splendour, which is in every way a 
fascinating book—fascinating in its folly, its charm, its 
exaggeration and vitality. JOHN Marks. 
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A Voice of Yesterday and Today 


Translated with 
Oxford University 


Christian Discourses. By Sgren Kierkegaard. 
an Introduction by Walter Lowrie, D.D. 
Press. 1939. 21S.) 

Tue publication in an English translation of successive works of 
the Danish preacher and writer, Sgren Kierkegaard, who died 
in 1855, is both a remarkable achievement and a sign of the 
times. There can be nothing but admiration for the enterprise 
and the exacting toil of all those who have combined to intro- 
duce to the English reader this highly individual thinker. He 
was a Christian prophet, indeed an _ orthodox Christian 
prophet ; but easy of understanding he is not, nor can ever 
have been. There is a suggestion of something twisted and 
tortured about him, as though he were a figure in a picture 
by one of the Ferrarese painters. A Christian who, on his 
death-bed, will not receive Holy Communion from the minister 
of the Church, because that minister seems to him to be utterly 
compromised by being a State official, does not allow himself 
to be neatly pigeon-holed. 

But even more noteworthy is 
appearance is estimated according to its theological relevance. 
There was a time, well within living memory, when the 
writings of Kierkegaard would have gained hardly any atten- 
tion, even from those interested in the history of religious 
thought. That time has passed, both on the Continent and in 
Britain. The liberal Christian theology of the nineteenth 
century has today few champions. A theology at once evan- 
gelical and catholic, emphasising very strongly the trans- 
cendence of God, and maintaining the validity of the historic 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement, has been 


this series of works, if its 
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widely affirmed as alone in line with the New 7 estament, 7, 
all this the influence of Dr. Karl Barth has greatly contribu, 
but it would be a serious mistake to suppose that it is to i. 
independently of other theologians of other schools, that the 
change is due. What may rightly be said is that, apart from 
the work of Barth, the revived interest in Kie Kegaard cou 
hardly have taken place. The particular “notes” of the 
Barthian theology, its dialectical character, its recognition of t the 
paradoxical element in Christianity, and its emphasis tt 
“existential” truth, that is, upon the truth which man wir 
through first-hand and critical decisions, are all prepared for 
and, to some extent, already ent, in Danish thinker 
Let anyone at all familiar with Barth read Pes pages in Christigy 
Discourses, Kierkegaard lience, anj 
develops his teaching as to the unescapable “ Either or: ” he 
will find the climate one with which he is well acquainted, , 
The Discourses are works of the years 1848-9, when the; 
author had reached, or nearly so, his final conclusions as to th: 
nature of Christianity, and its relation human life. They 
are not easy reading, as is natural enough since Kierkegaarj 
was easy neither with the world, nor with religion, nor with 
himself. But one thing is quite certain, the man who wror 
them knew more than most about two things indispensable y 
a true and full and living Christianity—sincerity and faith 
J. K. Moztey 
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Lord Bute and King George 


Letters from George III to Lord Bute. 1756-1766. Edite 
by Romney Sedgwick. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

WE were nearly all, it seems, misled for years by those great 
corruptors of youth, the Whig historians. Perhaps the reaction 
against these shameless men has gone too far, but certainly 
on the question of George III and Bute they have erected 
a pretty but quite misleading legend which has an extr- 
ordinary persistence. The young king, so it runs, urged by 
a wicked mother “ George, be King! ”, misled by an amb 
tious and wickeder Scottish nobleman, Bute, to base himself 
on the writings of the wickedest of Tory schemers, Boling. 
broke, committed the horrid crime of “dashing the Whigs,” 
and very nearly destroyed the English constitution. Eventually 
the gods, wishing to destroy him, sent him mad (at a ripe 
old age), though, of course, he had been mad all along 
John Wilkes, it would appear, really started the game, the 
Whigs and their historians made a great to-do, Thackeray 
played up—and still the Macaulay tradition rolls merrily on 
The Whigs always were the more persuasive writers, though 
not, perhaps, the most enduring stylists. 

Yet anyone at all familiar with George III’s letters, and 
the letters of his ministers; anyone who has dipped into 
Donne or the very inaccurate Fortescue, will see that thi 
is quite a false picture. If he reads Waldegrave’s memous 
he will know it. The whole thing is preposterous ; and t 
think that Stone—Newcastle’s other self, as he wrote t 
Chesterfield—was secretly a Jacobite, and nurtured the young 
prince upon The Patriot King, is absurd. The fact is that, at 
a time when it was very difficult to distinguish between parties 
at all, so much had faction grown since the simpler days 
Whig, Tory, and Patriot (what with “the Family,” 
Bloomsbury gang,” and so on), the young King set himse! 
to preserve the constitution which had been handed down 
to him. In his eyes it presented a sacred and beautiful balance 
which he had sworn to keep unwavering: and keep it stead} 
he did against the whole Whig oligarchy. Whether or no 
that was a good thing is another questicu. 

The real enigma in the whole business has always been 
Bute. Who was this sinister figure behind the throne, ane 
what was he up to? And how did he wield his influence? 
No doubt, we used to be told, through the maternal authority 
of the Princess of Wales, his reputed mistress. The tu 
is far different, at once much simpler and more interesting 
and it was partly revealed when Professor Namier published 
selections from the royal letters to Bute in his England in the 
Age of the American Revolution. The young prince had t that 
adoring passion for Bute that youths often have for 
mentors, while Bute was the very example of puritanical 
rigidity, a man of principle and honour who did everything 
he could to inculcate virtue into his charge. The worst o 
it was that George III proved to be rather slow in developing, 
and that Bute was not very intelligent. He was probably 4 
good, taken all round, as the average politician of those days, 
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“IT’S JUST 
PLAIN COMMONSENSE” 


wae is the reason for the constantly growing net 
sale of the Daily Express ? 






No efforts have been made to develop it. 





Yet nearly every month there is an increase. And, 
occasionally, a remarkable increase. 





The answer is quite plain. 


The Daily Express is the newspaper of all men and women who have 
commonsense. 


The Daily Express takes a sound view on public events and occasions. 
The newspaper supports a vigorous, determined and aggressive war policy. 


It is in enterprise, adventure, audacity and violence in the prosecution of the 
war that we have the right to hope and expect an early victory. 


Yet this war was opposed by the Daily Express. The newspaper did not advise 
it and did not wish to embark on it. 


But now that the war is upon us, the Daily Express is confident that out of it will 
emerge an Empire completely united on economic lines and with a common 
political purpose. 


And it is this very object for which the Express newspapers were founded. It 
has been the sole reason for the vigour and energy with which the enterprise 
has been directed. 
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copies of the Daily Express were sold each day during the month ot March 
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Fellewing is the auditors’ 
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and accounts ef the London Express 
Newspaper, Led., and certify that the 
average met daily sales of the Daily 
Express at the recognised trade terms 
or published prices (as defined by 
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the instructions ef the Audit Bureau 
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but he had not the experience in management and chicanery, 
He was simple enough to think that he could be Lord 
Treasurer because the King willed him to be so. The gate- 
crasher stood no chance in that well-guarded party. 

The letters, the remnant still in existence (339 of them: 
but George III was his own indefatigable secretary), admirably 
edited by Mr Sedgwick, as we would expect, are pathetic 
and revealing. Bute’s admonitions were evidently a trifle 
schoolmastery, but on the whole he behaved very well, as a 
good pedagogue. It took the King some little time to out- 
grow the tutelage: at first he neither could nor would take 
the smallest step without the advice of his “dearest friend,” 
pattern of all wisdom and goodness. What an opportunity 
it was for a great man, even for an able man, if only Bute 
had been either. As it was he was merely a wisp to be 
brushed away by the Pitts and Grenvilles, the Pelham con- 
nexion, the Fox faction, and all the Old Gangs. The eager, 
devoted young King had a hard time of it during the first 
years of his reign, which he meant should inaugurate an era 
of calm virtue both politically and in the domestic sphere. 
And though for the first ten years Pitt with his manic- 
depressive insanity made stable government quite impossible, 
the King weathered the storms admirably: perhaps he would 
have done so less happily had a less rigid man than Bute 
been his guide and prop. The letters, at all events, give much 
material for thought, both for those who are interested in 
education, and for those who like to muse upon the nature 
of History. BoNAMy DosrEE. 





Aeschylus and Gilbert Murray 


Aeschylus the Creator of Tragedy. By Gilbert Murray. 


Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR MurRRAY, who has already edited Aeschylus for 
scholars and translated and expounded him for the general 
public, now writes a book about his work as dramatic and 
poetic artist—his various experiments and his general 
achievement. It was Aeschylus who transformed tragoedia 
into what we still (in the main) understand by “ tragedy ” ; 
he gave it the three essentials, dignity (in place of triviality), 
bold, rich and imaginative theatrical setting, and philosophic 
background. That is the book’s main thesis, and into it 
the author has put what still interests him, leaving out what 
now bores him. It is written with Professor Murray’s charac- 
teristic trenchancy and frankness, and with a sincere modesty 
which, some may think, should disarm criticism. Of refer- 
ences to other scholarship it is admittedly almost devoid. 
It has too many repetitions and some padding. But, apart 
even from a few novelties of detail, students, at least, will 
be very glad to have a synthesis, revised to date, of Professor 
Murray’s views on the creator of Tragedy ; while as for the 
general public, among the tens of thousands who demonstrably 
buy his verse translations of Greek plays, there may well be 
some prepared to skim these detailed expositions of dramatic 
and moral significances and to skip the discussions of 
fragments. 

The general truth of this view of Aeschylus will hardly be 
questioned, and in the interpretation of the plays—which have 
to be considered in relation to the trilogies from which they 
survive—there is much good sense on the major issues and 
some lack of it on details. Apart from that, Murray is too 
much of a poet, idealist and modern to mediate an Aeschylus, 
Euripides, or other pragmatistic pagan with fidelity. 

“A great cry hath risen from the whole world’s compassion ; 

The peoples of the sunset, they go grieving by the sea 

For a beauty long ago, for a greatness of old fashion, 

Thine and thy brethren’s, in the days when ye were free. 

In the Lords of Holy Asia there is wakened a strange passion, 

And the lips of them that perish pine for thee.” 


What perfect verse is this, what fine and imaginative poetry. 
How flat, crude, harsh and pedantic appear all other such 
attempts by comparison. But is it a counterpart of Prometheus 
407-14? To us, and particularly in the lines italicised, it 
seems in style and spirit about as un-Greek as it could be. 
A romantic, certainly, in a sense, Aeschylus was; in a 
literature of sophistication he stands out with a few of the 
lyricists ; but Murray’s romanticism is utterly nineteenth- 
century and Anglo-Celtic. How illegitimate, for example, is 
that insertion of “beauty” to misrepresent “ archaioprepe.” 
satyr-drama combined 
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“tragic” with comic elements, who but Murray would dray 
the trustful conclusion that “it sees Man as a mystery”) 
We have the Cyclops, the Ichneutae, and the “ PIo-satyric® 
Alcestis ; three typically rational and hard-boiled Producty 
of Attic wit, humour, invention, elegance and sentiment - 
see Man as an Athenian gentleman, sociable, law-abiding 
and wine-drinking ; gods and savages largely as legitimate 
sources of comic or light relief. 

Admirable, on the other hand, and most illuminating, are 
such passages as the incisive analysis of the Book of Job 


and the contrast drawn between that and the Prometheus~ * 


dramatic poem upon which this book is always interesting 
“It is impertinence in man to expect God to be ‘ righteous’ 
This can be defended as a real and profound answer. Bu jt 
is one that would have utterly shocked Plato or Aristotle 
The democratic Greek instinctively cared more for Law and 
Justice the Oriental, accustomed to the rule of , 
despot or patriarch, cared most for obedience to the supreme 
Power.” 

The last thirty pages present an abstract of the Agamemnon 
which, although professing to raise and answer questions 
overlooked by editors, overlooks, unlike many. editors, almox 
all problems of any real interest or difficulty ; it reads like 
the work of one too case-hardened to this forbidding master. 
piece to remain sensitive to its difficulties at all ; and its bald, 
staccato comments serve little purpose but to burke fine points 
and to extract the obvious and familiar. A. Y. CamppeL, 


Novels in Transition 


The Novel in the Modern World. By David Daiches. (Cam. 
bridge. University Press 1§s.) 
Mr. Davip DAICHES is a man with a theory which, in his 
own words, is “that the most serious and important section 
of modern fiction represents an attempted adjustment between 
literature and a certain state of transition in civilisation and 
culture generally.” This transitional condition is characterised 
by a breakdown in the state of public belief and values which 
was reflected in the personal obscurity of The Waste Land 
and the private world imagery of Mr. Auden’s earlier verse, 

Mr. Daiches examines the work of six novelists in order 
to show how they have met this problem. Galsworthy and 
Conrad, the first two writers dealt with, did not really have 
to meet it at all. Galsworthy was a Victorian survival and 
remained untouched by modern techniques and motives. 
Conrad retained his integrity of vision because he was an 
outsider to whom the English language and tradition were 
acquired qualities. Joyce met the problem by trying to bridge 
the gap alone: Huxley by disillusion leading to a personal 
mysticism and Virginia Woolf by refining all experience 
through the distillery of the intellect. 

The trouble with this theory is that the emphasis falls too 
heavily on the modern world and too lightly on the novel. 
Moreover, most writers of genius or individuality tend to 
make their period a transitional one. When, as now, there is 
no community of belief, they try to make one: when, as 
the middle of last century, there was such community of belief, 
many writers were trying to break it. In any case the im- 
portance of a transitional state in civilisation is only observable 
at the time: and it is questionable whether the last thirty 
years—the period covered by the book—have been any more 
a transitional stage than the thirty that preceded them, with 
Wells and Shaw as their prophets, or any other three decades 
in literary history. I should say, myself, of the theory that 
it still remains to be proved. 

On the other hand, the individual essays, considering 
they do the novel against the background of civilisation 
instead of purely in the domain of literature, have a sufficiently 
original approach to make them interesting. Characters and 
the selection of events are regarded as symbols related t 
society as a context to a book. But here again, to fit Mr 
Daiches’ theory, most characters are symbolic of the transi- 
tional state in civilisation ; and we are not much wiser than 
we were before. In the final chapter, headed “ Fiction and 
Civilisation,” the author writes that “the greatest works art 
those which, while fulfilling all the formal requirements, most 
adequately reflect the civilisation of which they are a product. 
This is by no means a new heresy ; and a heresy only because 
it is phrased to lay stress on the wrong part of the statement 
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It is exactly in the realm of what Mr. Daiches rather dismis- 
sively calls formal requirements that we look for the measure 
of greatness, not, perhaps, for the greatness itself, but for its 
effect. 

As a critic, Mr. Daiches rarely passes judgement. He says 
that Huxley is no novelist; and yet implies that Huxley’s 
novels belong to the more important section of recent fiction. 
He is hesitant in face of the wordy monuments of Joyce. But 
the final implication is that the state of civilisation during the 
last thirty years has not been conducive to the writing of good 
novels, and that there will be no literary revival until society 
has been reconstituted along Marxist lines. The book itself 
refutes this suggestion. 

In a letter to Galsworthy, quoted by Mr. Daiches, Conrad 
wrote: “One must explore deep and believe the incredible to 
find the few particles of truth floating in an ocean of in- 
significance.” As a text for novelists, this has more value 
than the whole gospel of economic determinism. 

H. B. MALLALIev. 


Fiction 
By L. A. G. Strong. 


By Maurice Hindus. (Collins. 8s 


Mr. Moonlight’s Island. By Robert Dean Frisbie. 
8s. 6d.) 


The Man Who Dared. By Niko'ai Gubsky. 


Sun on the Water. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Sons and Fathers. 
Heinemann, 


(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE is little that a reviewer can say about the above list 
of books, beyond indicating their contents and conceding that 
all are competent and—if you feel like reading them—readable. 

Mr. Strong’s short stories do indeed move freely, and a 
reader beginning any one of them, except perhaps the first, 
will have no difficu'ty in finishing it, for there is certainly no 
straining here, and the manner of the practised writer declares 
itself on every page. But such quality has its defects, and to 
the exacting it will appear that in this collection Mr. Strong 
rides his talent on too slack a rein. To be able to write dia- 
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logue—in particular, Anglo-Irish dialogue—accurately, is 
useful trick; but it would be a better thing to write it Meth. 
ably, from imagination rather than from ear. To be able 
see character and oddity all over the place is another undue. 
tionable asset; but the lazy, buttonholing manner, useq 
often, can dissipate its value. These stories, the passions, 
as well as the humorous or ruminative, are for the mos on 
well conceived, but they are unbraced. They are not Worked: 
they come ton easy. It would be difficult to believe tha the 
execution of any one of them really moved or excited jx 
author. 














Mr. Hindus is a proved and reliable reporter on Russiag 
life, but on the evidence of Sons and Fathers he js not 3 
particularly good novetist. In this book, reversing Ty, 
geniev’s title, he also reverses the terms of its conflict, by 
there ends the resemblance, too daringly insinuated, with om 
of the most beautiful novels in the world. For whereas jp the 
latter book «ll lay in the gentle exposure of relationships an 
of poignantly personal truths, so that even in the most passion. 
ate argument there could be no claptrap, here love and kip. 
ship and their intricate difficulties, though stressed and over. 
stressed, yet amount to nothing more than the scaffolding fy 
melodrama. 
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Not that that is uninteresting, so far as it goes. But it 5 
obvious. Nicolai Mitosa, brought up in liberal, humanitaria 
thought by his grandfather in Petrograd, is studying medicine 
and dreaming of great service to his fellowmen when, in 197 
his father, a famous revolutionary, is released from Siberia anj 
p'aced at the head of the Bolshevist Cheka. Animosity j 
almost immediate between the two; Nicolai is in love with th 
daughter of a Czarist officer, whose entire caste it is hj 
father’s ideological duty to destroy; and he does in the enj 
allow Irina and Colonel Mirovoy to be shot by Red Guards 
Nicolai attempts to murder him in revenge, but is unable 
bring himself to the deed, and departs to a brothel, seeking 
resignation to his own and Russia’s fate. In such a chain of 
events novelistic interest must lie in the quality of the char 
acters who are so violently to affront each other—but her 
Mr. Hindus does not help us much, seeming to think that his 
story can be persuasively carried by standard types, mouthing 
journalism of a sort which surely never deceived any educated 
person. “We are no moaning intellectuals.” “An intellec- 
tual who betrays the masses, even if only once, is worse than 
a reptile.” “There never was, there never will be 
truth or any truth other than what the ruling class proclaims 
and enforces, and there’s a new ruling class in the world now, 
with a new truth.” “A hundred, a thousand lives for one 
life, for one of our lives.” Such stuff, page after page, from 
Mitosa pére wrings no more distinguished answer anywhere 
from his unhappy but uncharacterised son—and were Mr 
Hindus merely satirising political faith and non-faith his die 
lectics might serve, but clearly he is concerned to give us the 
tragedy of real men in passionate conflict. In this he does net 
succeed, though his book is a competent and lively report o 
such events as seem inevitable in social revolution. 
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Mr. Moonlight’s Island makes a nice change from Petro 
grad in 1917, or indeed from almost any part of this continent 
in 1940. It is a cheerful discursive tale of life on a coral atoll 
of the South Seas, and even those of us who are not absolutely 
mad on the facetiousness of the white trader, Javan Moon- 
light, or on his literary whimsicality, will envy him the perfect 
conditions of his lazy life and the charm, beauty and manage 
ableness of his brown companions. This is a book which may 
people will like to read at a leisurely pace, welcoming its assist- 
ance in daydream. 










The Man Who Dared surprised me. I have not read the 
earlier work of Mr. Gubsky, but I had thought that he was 2 
writer of a satirical and astringent turn. This novel, howevet, 
is a somewhat naive record of the life, and picturesaue death, 
of a man, half-English, half-Russian, whose talents, attract:ons 
and all-round whimsical superiorities must surely defeat the 
credence as well as the patience of aduit readers. And if they 
don’t, his conversational style will. However, if are 
readers audacious enough to be able to identify themselvs 
with such an astounding assemblage of perfections, here is theif 
cup of tea. And, indeed, who would not rejoice to be % 
alarming!y and .nstantaneously attractive to the opposite sex 3% 
is this person, John Gordon? 
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Kate O'BRIEN. 
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RATTRAY’S 











RESERVE TOBACCO 

| Subtly blended from seven specially selected 
varieties of choice tobaccos with no single flavour 
predominating, 7 Reserve is a mixture of which 

Rattray’s are justly proud. Rich, ripe, matured— 


it has been aptly described as the constant smoker's 
inseparable companion. 


iE PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


ins is the full and generous strength of 7 Reserve. 
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Some of our 
Cripples making 
flowers that 
“almost vie 


with Nature’ 


A message from 
one of them... 





‘We shall be so grateful for your help. A small gift just 


now means so much to us. 


Do please help if you can.” 


Every girl in the Crippleage is crippled beyond recovery. 


The message quoted 
left arm is quite powerless. 


above was written by one whose 
She can use only the fingers 


and wrist of her right arm, and is only able to walk with 


difficulty because of deformed hips. 


Yet she works 


bravely and well and is most happy in our home. 
Help in a difficult period is doubly precious. 


Thank you in advance. 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


Latest Report tells, ose and picture, the 
ashing. 


in pr 


It is free for the 
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AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISSION 


(t0<.), 








story of our endeavours. 


EAGE 


37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 

















Sa ite 


5,000 children now 


Gifts, however small, gratefully received by 


the Secretary. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINCTON, S.E.11 


Bonkers : Barclays Ltd. 


Little lives, once oa. may with your help 
be lifted up where brightness shall follow 
gloom, and laughter take the place of tears. 


in our care. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Irish Dramatic Movement. Ellis - Fermor. 


By Una 
(Methuen. tos. 6d.) 

Tue Anglo-Irisi theatre has certainly not lacked its com- 
mentators, but there was room for a systematic study of the 
movement from an aesthetic standpoint such as Miss Ellis- 
Fermor has written. Her book is a critical history which 
judges the Irish theatre in relation to the theatre of the world ; 
it would be stiff reading for the casual reader, but will be 
of value to anyone who already has an interest in the subject. 
Miss Ellis-Fermor is at her best when writing of Yeats, of 
whose work for the theatre she gives a very well-balanced and 
perceptive account. She gives perhaps more than her due to 
Lady Gregory, whom incidentally she is mistaken in imagining 
to have been an Irish scholar, and there are some rather odd 
remarks about Synge. But the book as a whole is certainly 
a valuable one for students of its subject. 


Hollywood is the Place! By Charles Landery. (Dent. tos. 6d.) 


Mr. LANDERY’S book is not about the reigning kings and 
queens of Los Angeles, but chiefly about the humbler studio 
employees—smali-part actors, stand-ins, electricians, and so on 
—whose lives are for the most part a horrible mixture of 
suspense and boredom. It is a good book, informative, 
humorous and well-balanced—unlikely to encourage cinema 
ambitions in any but the most optimistic, for Mr. Landery 


describes the working lives of the unsuccessful and the 
partially successful with grim truthfulness. He 1s interesting, 
too, about the \social habits of the place—particularly the 
frantic pursuit of eccentric. religious cults. In short, a book 
which most people would enjoy. 

The Paintings ot Michelangelo. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 


THIs admirable quarto is one of the best of the Phaidon 
Editions. All its illustrations are of fine quality, but what 
gives it its peculiar value are the clear detail reproductions, 
in particular those of the Sistine chapel frescoes. These are 
quite superb, enabling one to appreciate the quality of the 
brushwork with remarkable exactness. The volume contains 
useful notes on the paintings reproduced, a chronological 
summary of the painter’s life, a select bibliography, and an 
interesting introduction by Ludwig Goldscheider. How it 
can all be done, in war-time, for half a guinea is a mystery. 


The City of London Livery Companies. By Bryan Pontifex. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
As a history of the London Guilds this little book needs 


revision. But as a summary view of their present condition 
it is distinctly useful. The author, as a past master of the 
Armourers and a member of council of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, gives particulars of the services rendered 
by the companies to secondary and technical education that 
will surprise most readers. Mr. Pontifex says that there are 
now 78 companies with 9,716 liverymen. The largest is the 
Stationers’ and Newspaper Makers’ Company, thanks to its 
idmission a few years ago of many journalists—a fact that 
the author does not trouble to mention 

Colin Robertson's Correspondence Book, 1817-1822. Edited 
by E. E. Rich. (Toronto: The Champlain Society. 


STUDENTS of Canadian history have reason to be grateful to 
the Champlain Society for re-editing the early travel books 
and printing documents hitherto inaccessible. Robertson’s 
correspondence is of the second kind. Taken from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives, it supplements the recently 
printed Athabaska Fournal of Simpson, who, with Robertson, 
was mainly responsible for ending the long and bitter struggle 
between the old London Company and the younger North- 
West Company of Montreal for the fur trade of Western 
Canada. Robertson’s querulous letters explain why his London 
employers and his Canadian colleagues distrusted him, but 
they show also that he could act with vigour in a crisis. The 
editor, Mr. Rich, in his long and valuable account of this fur 
trade quarrel, concludes that Simpson could hardly have ousted 
his Montreal competitors from Athabaska and compelled them 
to come to terms with the Hudson’s Bay Company had not 
Robertson defeated their attempt to ruin Selkirk’s Red River 
Colony—the founders of what is now Manitoba. The Montreal 
merchants wanted to keep the prairies inviolate for their store- 
keepers and trappers. Until this selfish policy was defeated, 
settlement west of the Great Lakes could not proceed. Robert- 
son, with all his failings, had a part in the victory that made 
modern Canada possible. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEny 


By CUSTOS 






MakKETS are back on the defensive, but they are Putting yp 
a tough resistance. News such as broke over the air q 
Tuesday morning was bound to impose an effective chet 
on buying, and nobody will want to open up fresh comp. 
ments on any serious scale until the North Sea mists begin 
to lift. So much is obvious. What is more significant jg 
that in this test of nerves the investing public has sto 
absotutely firm. As a normal precaution jcbbers quote 
prices rather wider and lower on Tuesday than at the clog 
of business on Monday, but very few investors seemed at qj 
anxious to sell. So, apart from a momentary paralysis ¢ 
dealings, markets have continued to function freely If jg jg 
true that very little business has been done it is also tre 
that this has been due merely to the aloofness of inyestoy; 
and not to the breakdown of facilities. 

The truth is, of course, that ever since last Septembe 
—and even before that time—the speculative position in th: 
stock markets has been quite exiguous. In consequence: 
securities are now in the hands of people who have ma 
up their minds to see things through. Add to this stoiql 
indifference of investors the various props, such as minimum 
prices and restrictions on “bear” selling, which nog 
reinforce the market’s defences and you have solid enoug) 
reasons why crises need not bring any panicky slump. | am 
not suggesting that it will always be possible to sell freely a 
the current level of quotations—that would imply official 
support of a kind which has never been contemplated—hu 
I think there is evidence enough that investors will not want 
to sell heavily in times of crisis and that the worst that is 
likely to happen will be a temporary freezing up of prices 
not far below the existing level. 


























+ * * * 


CHANCELLOR ON FREE STERLING 






At last we have an official declaration of faith in the vexed 
question of the fall in free sterling. Sir John Simon assures 
us—many of us were already convinced—that the recent 
slump from 3.90 to 3.4§ in the rate for unofficial sterling in 
New York is really a measure of the effectiveness of the new 
regulations for tightening up the control. As the proceeds 
of Empire exports of commodities, such as jute, tin and 
rubber have been drawn into the official market the demand 
for free sterling has been correspondingly reduced. | 
anticipation of this the foreign holders of sterling who con- 
stitute the sellers in the free market have been in a hunry! 
dispose of their holdings and the rate has given way. 

I agree with the Chancellor’s view that this fall 
unofficial sterling is of little importance in that by far th: 
greater part of sterling transactions are carried through # 
the official rate through the control or under varicus clearing 
and payment agreements. There is consequently nothing 
to be said for the proposal put forward in some quartes 
that the Treasury should give support in New York or, even 
worse, block the assets belonging to foreigners which com 
prise the source of free sterling sales. The trouble is thi 
the fall in the New York rate is a bad advertisement for 
Great Britain in neutral countries and has even caused mis- 
givings in some quarters at home. One wonders why this 
official explanation of the position has been postponed 9 
long, since the adverse comment has been going the rounds 
for at least three weeks. So far our financial propaganda has 
not been distinguished by its promptness or its cleverness 
The War Loan success was scarcely capitalised at all, the new 
minimum prices for gilt-edged brought confusion for at least 
24 hours instead of confidence, and now the Chancellor 
embarks on a piece of financial education three weeks alter 
the need for it was plain for all to see. There is room for 
a little enterprise in this section of the Ministry ® 
Information. 































* * * * 


PRUDENTIAL ASSETS 






If it is certain that insurance companies are facing 
unusually difficult problems it is also well to remember that 
they are remarkably well equipped to stand the strain. A 
glance at the balance-sheet of the Prudential, the largest ° 
(Continued on page 540) 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE 


co. LTD. 


Points from the Directors Report and the Speech of 
SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 


Chairman of the Company, at the 91st ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING held at Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, 4th April, 1940. 


ASSETS AND INCOME. The assets of the Company are now 
£354,455,855, of which over 93 per cent. are invested in the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. The income during 1939 was £56,254,060. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. The net new sums assured were £27,130,000. 
The reversionary bonuses declared on participating policies in 
force at 3lst December, 1939, are £1.14.0 per cent. for Whole Life 
Assurances, and £1 . 10. 0 per cent. for Endowment Assurances. 





INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £23,810,034, 
being an increase of £694,548. The reversionary bonus is £1 .4.0 
per cent. 

Since the initiation of the profit-sharing schemes in the Industrial 
Branch, £59,000,000 has been allotted for bonuses to policyholders. 

A further reduction in the Industrial Branch expense ratio. For 
1939 the ratio was 22°46 per cent. of the premiums received. 





GENERAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £2,620,959 


arising from Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, Motor 
Insurance, etc. 





APPROVED SOCIETIES. The total amount expended on benefits 
was over £4,500,000 including £546,000 on dental benefit. 


SERVICE and SECURITY 
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BANK OF “CHOSEN 


(in , } 


aie ribed ‘Capital 8 


ven 40,000,600. 


Paid up Capital: Yen 25,000,000. 
Head Office: Ketjo( Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Cxchange Oept.: Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES: 





Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki, 
Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen, 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki 
Kwantung : Dairen, Ryojun 
China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), Peking, Chinan, 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, Hsuchow 
U.S.A.: New York. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
St. Clement's House, 27, Clements Lane, E.C.4 
Telegrams: Foreign Chose London.”’ Telephone: Mar n House 361 














HOLIDAYS THIS YEAR 


See the best maps and guides for holidays 
and week-ends at Bumpus—and useful 
handbooks on gardening, vegetable 
growing, livestock and _ agriculture. 


| J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 











La 55 ; OXFORD STREET, 








HAPPINESS No care. no guidance during 
A STRANGER life’s tender years . such is 

the tragedy of many children. 
The Children’s Aid Society rescue the neglected and 


needy and give them proper care and every chance in 
life. But in these war days the continuance of this 
care is a most difficult task. Will you please help by 
sending a gift to 


sah HILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 


2atron: H.M King. Director: Herbert H 


Incorporated by R i Charter eigham Ct. Rd., Str 


Glanfield. Est. 185¢ 
ham, S.W 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 183 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, L ONDON, W.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
Paid up ¢ ap tal o awe one one . £4 00,000 
Reserve I £ 2,475,000 
Currency R rve £ 2,000,000 
Sooenes Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, whi has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegrap! lran isfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in al rts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed p riods received 
E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 
IE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE. TH 
en FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS has been waged by 
Brompton Hospital against that dangerous enemy of 
mankind—Tuberculosis This dread aggress allows neither 
class I nationality to remain neutral. Help the leading Chest 
Hospital of the British Empire to continue its fight £23 15s. 8d 
may mean the difference between life and death for one 
patient Please send now to the Trea 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


LONDON, S.W.3 
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(Continued from page 538 





the British offices, reveals a typically strong position Ther 
is an investment reserve of {£§.475,000, apart from con. 
tingency funds of another £8,c00,000. On the assets sig. 
cash holdings amount to something over £20 C09,000, anj 
of the total of £354, 455.855 over 93 per cent 
the United Kingdom and " Snes ggr 
is in fixed interest stocks. e 
the Prudential has many irons in the fire, having take as 
interest in a large number of industrial concerns, this enter. 
prising policy has not becn inconsistent with CONservatiye 
finance. 







1S invested 
and over 83 per ce 
therefore, it is true the 
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How strong the investment position really is may } 
gauged from Sir Edgar Horne’s review at the anne al meeting 
He told shareholders that, despite last year’s substantial fy 
in security values, the company still had a large surplus of 

market values over the book figure at December 3ist, taking 
inte account the investment reserve and the Contingency 
funds. This surplus must have been considerably increase 
as a result of the recovery in prices during 1940. The cop. 
pany’s problems are clearly connected less with capit 
values than income. Lower net interest returns seep 
unavoidable at a time when cheap money policy has reduce 
gilt-edged yields and conservative finance dictates the ned 
for employing a substantial proportion of available funds in 
short-term loans. 













* * * * 





AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE PROFITS 





Step by step Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries is in. 
proving its position. Its capital has been drastically recoo- 
structed, its fixed charges have been substantially reduced, 
and now there is reasonable ground for supposing that bets: 
trading results lie immediately ahead. Those who were lo- 
ing for a sharp rise in earnings in 1939 will be disappointed 
by the actual improvement shown. Trading profit rose las 
year from £296,529 to £307,174, and the net balance, after 
debenture interest, was only slightly higher, at £212,4% 
against £193,741. After doubling the depreciation allov- 
ance, at £80,000, the board has paid the full 34 per cem 
dividend on the reorganised preference capital and added 
£22,000 to the carry forward. 

These results are not unsatisfactory in a period whe 
trade must have been seriously disturbed by the outbreak o 
war. Moreover, while the accounts reflect the burden d 
rising costs, they do not include the benefit of the highe 
selling prices now in force. The odds are therefore in favow 
of a further and more substantial rise in earnings this yea 
which should make it possible for the board to pay a hight 
dividend on the preference shares. At 8s. gd. these {1 
shares yield over 8 per cent. on the 3} per cent. “ basic” 
rate. They are a fair speculative purchase. 




















+ * * * 






1.C.l. AND DUNLOP 






Dividend decisions by Imperial Chemical Industries a0 
Dunlop Rubber present a striking contrast. Both cot 
panies have done well, as one would have expected, bu 
whereas I.C.I. is merely maintaining its ordinary dividend 
at 8 per cent., Dunlop ‘has sprung a surprise by paying 2 
per cent., against 9 per cent. for 1938. Neither compalj 
has yet given us its full report, but the preliminary - 
point to record earnings. Profits of I.C.I. rise by £750,00 
to £9,313.485, and as this is struck after taxation, gros 
earnings must have risen by well over £1,000,000. Centra 
obsolescence fund gets £2,000,000, against {1,500,000 # 
war contingency reserve is set uP with £1,000,000, and 
£375,000 goes to general reserve. This is sound financ, 
which justifies the quotation of the £1 units at 315., to yield 
about 5} per cent. Dunlop has also been conservative 
its treatment of a net profit of £2,853,133, against onl 
£1,501,000 for 1938. Since the outbreak of war, it seem 
Government orders have increased, but for 1939 they repr 
sented only 7} per cent. of total turnover. At 35s. 3d. 
£1 units yield about 63 per cent. They seem to me to 
very moderately valued. 
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« THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 58 ACROSS 4. A bloater’s transformation 


_— ; , . 9). 
» Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 1. This thrush winters in Eng- Discharge (5). 









































rice Of @ S. 
=e solution of this week's crossword puz le to be opened. Envelopes shos +2 land; it would seem more 6 The vale goes up to the 
nated” Cr ord Puzzle,” and should be recett ed not later than first post appropriate if he chose the tomb (9) : 
» Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday cricket season (9) 7. “Grace me yrace 
Solattoms should be on the form appearing belo: The name of the winner will 6. Surly a race me no grace, nor 
he publeshed nm our Mext issue Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three : U tik : = ics . —— i a Shakes- 
ialipenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutwns from the 9. Jn e the movies (5). peare (§). 
SA. cannot be accepted.) 10. Not a Terpsichorean expert 8. The bull with the delicate 
_ in the bathroom 9). ego (9). 
11. Suitable lining material for 13. Venue of foreign bats (9). 
a mare’s nest (2 words) 14. Wicked (9). 
5, 4). 16. The sensitive find it a tick- 
12. The priest gets round “em lish affair (9). 
5). 17. Cold comfort (9). 
13. Not a satisfactory night-cap 21. It only got half a laugh s). 
5). 22. Not given for this year’s 
15. Columbine (9). boat race (§). : 
18. Officially after Bridges (9 23 When to make up (5 
19. Handed out (5). 24. Dangerous sources of satis- 
20. “Like women’s —, faction (5). 
impotent and loud ” 
Dryden) (5 SOLUTION TO 
22. Did business in the base- CROSSWORD No. 57 
ment? (9). 










25. Doric tune re-arranged (9 
26. Female or fruit (5 
27. Brook of Miss Glaspell’s 










‘ 
28. Littl —Tommy thought they 
were the cup-holders (9 
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Ra 





fing without the airmen 


5). 
The Ascent of Man is 
not concerned with these 






























9). 
Fruitful engagements (5). 


























Thomas 





The winner of Crossword No. 57 is Miss A. M. 
163 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT EDUCATIONAL 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- AND WANTED =— 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to ae aS os 
aline charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers -—- - - m 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : J NDIAN POLICE AND BURMA POLICE DAVIES’S & KENSINGTON 
2)" for 6 insertions ; §°% fer 13; 75°> for 26; and 10 CLASS I. 
rach THE SPECTATOR | COLLEGE 


for $2. Instructions should reach 
























Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C 1, with remitiance Owing to the war there will be no recruitment to the c — 17 ' i aa 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. | above Services by Competitive Examination. Recruit- omplete Secretaria ee with individual atten- 
_ ment by selection without written examination will, : uon in all subjects. 
Practical courses for University Graduates 







= however, be continued in 1940 for the Indian Police. N ; t ' 4 Roi 16th 
"DCARI One vacancy in the Burma Police (Class 1) will also be ° swew term Degins 5 uesday, Apr ion. 
PERSONAL filled by selection. | 170 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, W.2. Padd. 9046. 
Candidates, who must be over 21 and under 23 years 
ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. of age on August rst, 1940, must have qualified by 
D examination for a degree, but those taking a degree | yom! STIC SCIENCE FINISHING SCHOOL, 






r- a rate. Consultation free.— UNIVERSAL DeTEc- 
12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. | examination this year may be admitted provisionally CORNWALI Offers vacancies May Term 
Full particulars and forms of application may be Excellent education, delightful tuation Moderate 
emainne " obtained from the Appointments Boards of the Univer- fees Apply, Miss Evsie M. JACKSON, Cook’s Scholastic 
a ed - LEANING? — Your cast-off , oe sities in the British Isles, or from the Services Depart- | Service, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
. othing for men, women and children | ment, India Office, Whitehall, S.W.1 
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would be, a great boon in many a poverty-stricker 1 home The latest date for the recei pt of applications is 

in Poplar. Will you send it now? Wecan make g00d | May rsth, 1940 Applications should however be sub- 

use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. Adaress mitted as soon as possible ry,HE BYAM SHAW SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

the Rev. Wirr1AmM Dick, M.A., Trinity Hall, Augusta India Office, AND PAINTING, 70 Campden Street, Ken- 

Street, Poplar, London, E.14. April, 194° sington, W.8. (Park 4975), is « usual. Details of 

= = — = POS I Al PUITION and SU MMER SCHOOL sent 
on 2 licatic Constructive criticism given ry 

. . ———— ‘WHE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND BURMA | 2? 4pplication. — € s 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED | CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS I SOF OF PICLOFIA SEt, 


















ADY, 63, whose life has been devoted to working The recruitment of Europeans in 194 will be by 
4 for others, now crippled with arthritis, recently | selection without written examination. Candidates must 
had leg amputated for gangrene. All source of income | have qualified for a good Hono urs -< gree, bu who — 
gone. PLEASE HELP us to care for her. (Case 129 are sitting for their Final H« Sct year GIRLS SCHOOL 
Appeal S.. Distressep GENTLEFOLKS’ ALD ASSOCIATION, may be admitted provisionally TI he age | are 
74 Brook Green, W.6 21-24 on August Ist, 194 Entry closes on May 15th, 
: 194¢ Applications should, however, be submitted as 





and forms of applica- iti LAURELS SCHOOI Late of RUGBY 


soon as possible. Full particulars ar 
tion may be obtained from the Appointments Boards of WROXALI ABBI Y, WARWI¢ x —Recognised 














CINEMAS Universities in the British Isles, or from the Services | by Board of Educatik This well-known School for 

ii oy re Department at the India Office, Whitehall, Lond Girls now cupies —- modern premises in most 
CADEMY CINEMA S.W.1 beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 

16s Oxford St. Ger. 2081. India Office, to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 

April, 1940 games, riding and swimming Individual attention 

ired. Entire charge if desired. IJustrated prospectus, 





SACHA GUITRY in - 
“REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES” (A) | ~ 
Als elle Darrieux and Charles Boyer in 


ee COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND = 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
TO BE LET OR SOLD ry .HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South | PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


| Molton St., W.1 Residential Branch at Angmer- ~ 





PRINCIPALS. 




















r RNISHED rooms or flat to let, quiet, inexpen- ing-on-Sea, Sussex. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 
sive, near Marylebone. Pad. 0767. ; lr}.HE BEDFORD  PHYSICAI TRAINING 
ss | | COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
£9 5 ( ) ) I reehold or £150 per annum—pleasant | : Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
o ( house on the London side of Wey- | BOYS’ SCHOOL | Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
nid, oe. Three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, —_ - | teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
two bat! ms and an acre of delightful garden. Excel- | over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
lent domestic offices, two garages. Near St. George's | ILL HILL SCHOOL, ST. BEES, CUMBER- | Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Hill and Burhill Golf Courses ; ten minutes Sandown, | 1 I LAND. Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 
Kempton and Hurst Parks, Brooklands. Immediate| For details of the forthcoming annual Scholarships | —For prospectus apply Secretary. 
Possessic Write “L.S.M.B.,” co White's, 72 Fleet | Examination apply to SecreTary, Ashley House, St Two scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
Street, E.C.4, or telephone Putney 2671 _Miss Skelley Bees, Cumberland. awarded annually.— For particulars, apply SECRETARY. 
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| OST AND FOUND. Business : 
- be eae ’ Each hotel in this column is Personally 
to the War, has known to me. Each will fit in with many 4 
r i Ld i . ” 
| ap Regd * Spectator” reader’s needs. But if you gp 
not see what you require in the shop 
KING iX ‘ 5 window, write to me, and, so far as south 
by ELLERMAN — —— ao is concerned, my = 
& BUCKNALI et’s Halt Awhile books should provide : 
« 4 ALL the solution, not only for Easter, but fo N( 
I 
| ‘ , spring and summer holidays ahead. 
the service which —_ 
‘ : . Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages 
maintains a high Vol. II, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xc. standard of excel- edition. 190 _ pages. Vol. TIT, Hants 
lence, combining the a Wilts, Isle of Wight. Ist edition, 
~ eg . ; 2 pages. 
YAULTLESS Typing. From rod. per Carbons | #menities of comfor- 
I: 2d. Novels, Plays, Verse lheses in Science Philo- | table sla Price 1/3 each. (Post free.) 
sophy Dheologs I'rans Highly recommended.— | | ] — . 
Dororny SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel.157s. | travel with Regular S« ry ic e to: Requests for advice or orders for Copies = 


should be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, 


economic CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZA- 


at The Spect: »d, 99 > 
ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans..&c.,promptly ex.MSS. | rates, BETH, EAST LONDON, Se eee Limited, Gower Street, 
FF 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,0¢ Miss N. ' DURBAN & LOURENCO . : es 
McFarane(C). TheStudy,96 Mari ePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


MARQUES: & BEIRA. 


Steamers designed and equipped 










| lor tropical conditions. All outside | ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, A oo 

TS RITING otf all descriptions including Frencl ins with window or porthole and serenity ‘ ; ~ 
Italian & Germar 5 ADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. Spacious public rooms and exten swimming Poo I 

ve f£ nenade decks Every — - 

Poa ? ort ant i, recreation. ANGLESEY. np Ow t I rh 

os and n WERN Y AN. Liagd- 


FRESH FRUIT . = FLLERMAN acts. Sieee. tones Gare : 
= | =, BUCKNALL with modern comforts Be 





































rprRINipDaD PINK GRAPEFRUIT. Sweet with- ay ~ 
it sugar. Case 70 to 80 large, 20s. carriage LTE : > \ , yy " . BOURNE HALL HOTEL. ! key 
paid Cash with order.—PINKFRUIT 82 Fenchurch ST E (MSHI COMI ANY LTD., I Ea ut 
Street, London, E.C.3 Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, ik 100 up-to-date bdrms 1 R neu 8 

= Cobham, Surrey. Tel.: Cobham 2851 
fees BOURNEMOUTH, TOL! OY AL HOTE! wre 








> on : Ep | t meats “ . ; : e I : > 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES gyoceich sactertoN. » aan 


=e . _ HOTEI A ist 











( y! D V 1c Waterloo Road S.E.1 ( YORNWALI Doctor’s wife recommends accom- 
‘ I. h r- 
Jox of m 10 a.m Wat. 6336 6d. to 6s nodation in farm house xcellent food, slumbe RRS —_ its 
: R ic enin — ts bn MC INDAY “4 72 land beds, indoor sanitation, bathing, children.— RoGers BURFORD. rH AMB x A quipped 
(Thereafter Nightly (ex. Monda 7.3 Sats. 2.3 lregonw Manaccan ; wold Inn in at —— _ . 


rilat 


KING LEAR 
SLE OI x IGHT Country House in 23 acres ; h. & ¢ >| CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr B : Dp LUPTON A 
lohn Gieleud ele t yarn cen she ore, jetty, safe bathing, tennis aaah 


Nict as Hanner Lewis Ca sun-bath a S. CriTcuarp, Woodside, Wootton, 1. W aa my : a yin : ia ne of 








Ja Hawkins, Robert Harris Stephen re 
Fay Compton Jessica landy Catt n Nesbitt 
| »EFRESH YOURSELVES in English country | COBHAM. s WOODLANDS PARK HOTS&L r 
\ Hotel nea Town EF i service 
Ask d 3d. post free) of 180 INNS 7 : . of around Rscr £44 . £1 1s 
LD _ WELLS Roseber Avenue, E.C.1 ‘HOTELS managed by the } 
a Saute Maceiiiie Wan Giles hem $0 aca PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUS! 

a eee Bote ee ASSOCIATION, LTD CROWBOROUGH, The CREST HOTEL—a fs 
monet at 8 BALLI r Copre! . P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Rege f ta Cen. H Al Tenis 
PUESDAY: at 7, THE MARRIA:i OF FIGARO, | Street, Wut ( L Lif Tel.: ( magh 3944. 
WEDNESDAY at 7, BALLET rioroscop job — j aR . 

acade EXETER. For the p of e jus a grill 
1 ast RSDAY at 7. AIDA (1st Niel ws! DEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first cla iGeetion ste . e ROYAL CLARENCE HOTS 
FRIDAY : at 8, BALLET (Coppelia ») guest house, Tel. : Rottingdean 9s52. e if Cathedral Close 
SATURDAY: at 2.3 MADAM BL rERFLY — 

tT 21) ‘- ) 

SATURDAY: at 7, IL TROVATOR W " ARWICK CLUB.LTD.,21St.George'sSq.,S.W.1. | FALMOUTH, EENBANK HOTEL. A fir 

. ymmand breakfast §s.; one night only $s. 6d ) x af S$ po water's edge 

- weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. %& A t ) »verlo at 
2 ens. weekly.—Vict. 7289 











CE 20U AYWARDS HEATH. BIR OTEL. One of t 
MISCELLANEOUS HAYW ATH. sin H nort ne of te 
Frequent el¢ tra I Tel.: 1% 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
»yLUTHNER PIANOS. Secondnand, reconditioned | MANCHESTER. canes HY RO ne 
) as new greatly red -d price Apply tothe Sole Pa . Sn ne . yet so { , pol 
Con ‘ vehi. Weense Al ; MAXWEI 4 aa r me HOT ELS ' mm 3 A.A R.A 
Lt merly k j and Co., Ltd 17 





23 W gmore Street, W.1. Langham 


1423 PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEI edge of 
artmoo nds t th if { the 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. i ides Gemee Saale 
AVI ' ' Read , BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
lanytning to sell eaders having anvtihing r « 4 5 3k T 4 
3 ier r professional services to offer are invited | CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. SHAFTESBURY, .~ COOMBE HSE. HO ee 
e war ioe ace : ‘ 4 in 
to bring their anno men reno i the many | EPZELL (Angus GLENESK . we : , 0H fee ; of 
thousands of readers of Ti Spectator. Prepaid classi- t i i 
fied ad en $ cos > pe lis 36 letters) per HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL! . 
insertion and should reach 7 Spectator Offices LINKS STRATHSPEY, In hire, AVIEMORE HOTEL 
go Gower Street, London, W.C.1 with remittance by | negwick —KESWICK : armenia 0 a 
I day of ca week. D ' for six i “4 ; . . 
u $”, for 13 for 26; and 1 for s LOCH AWE (Arg re LOCH AWE. 


MANCHESTER 
PITLOCHRY 


BOWDON HYDRO. 
ATHOLI 





TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEI 4 
PALACE | - os es oe tiers 








r¢ »R t t 4 tat r WY i ! 

N Chemical t. GUARANTEED LEAS | PORTREE (Isle of Sky ROYAL 

germ-free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATI R- | ST, ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND | TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A : 

FLUSH. Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or out TAMWORTH (Staff CASTLE every bdrm > Ist en 

Scores of tl sands in u ( ry Hous Cottage , j , t Ma ” - 

Bungalows, Air-Raid Shelter mplet m rORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL <2 

carriage paid. Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED . | TWYFORD, & GROVE HALL HOTE! 

BOOK! t I and ea stalling plans to Ersan Co —ROSLIN PALI p t Aroo} so 
2$4/5), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W | —HEADLAND HOEL . 1 I a 188 





